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PETERSON FURNITURE 


For the Library 


When buying PETERSON LIBRARY FURNITURE you may be assured of 


excellent quality and modern design. 





For into every PETERSON unit \ NE 
goes only the finest of materials : 


obtainable. Into PETERSON con- 


struction are built the ideas of over 


thirty-seven years’ experience. 


PETERSON SERVICE 


In keeping with our earnest effort 
to serve is the PETERSON PLAN- 
NING DEPARTMENT. Each year 
more libraries are coming to know 
the advantages gained through us- 





ing this service. — Send a rough 
floor plan sketch and we will re- 
turn our recommendations as to 
layout, etc. No obligation on your 


No. L-5152 
part. te No. L-5149 


This Children’s department 


Display Rack with five con- A newspaper Rack solely for 


Sie , teal the display of newspapers, The 
ERIE CUE STEELS Gh vate rod holder arrangement keeps 
mg secs ts well built and will papers flat thus reducing wear 
give life-time service. and tear due to constant usage. 


No. L-5140 
This Charging Desk, efficiently WRITE FOR YOUR 
arranged, will fil) the require- 


ments of a medium size library. LIBRARY CATALOG 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO.,., Inc. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY 
1222-34 Fullerton Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


Distributors conveniently located to serve you. 
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New Fourteenth Edition 
of the 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


————) 


The New Fourteenth Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica is 
nearing completion. This New Fourteenth Edition is the Britannica 
completely revised, rewritten, reillustrated, reset —the first entire 
rebuilding of this famous work in nearly twenty years. 

Editorially, the New Edition represents one of the greatest literary achievements 
of all tame. Its contributors include the foremost men and women of today, writing 
with the sureness of authority, covering every field of human thought and achieve 
ment. [t raises to even a higher standard, the scholarship which has made the Britan 
nica noteworthy for 160 years. Yet the New 14th Edition is written in the clearest 
style, to make knowledge easily understandable and of greatest practical value to the 
average man and woman. It bumanizes encyclopaedia knowledge. 

Of special interest to librarians and scholars is the fact that the New VFourteenth 
Edition will be published in a Special Library Form. The books will be printed on a 
genuine rag paper, in clear, easy-reading type. They will be durably bound in an 
attractive maroon library buckram, to withstand constant use. 

This Special Library Edition is the direct outcome of practical suggestions offered 
by leading librarians and members of various committees of the American Library 
Association, and it reflects the desire of the publishers of the Britannica to meet fully 


the requirements of libraries and schools. 


Sets of the New Fourteenth Edition will be available 
by the end of next summer. Further information wil! 


be furnished on inquiry. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Inc. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Important A. L.A. Publications, 1928 , 





Anniversaries 
and Holidays 


A calendar of days and 
how to observe them. Ref- 
erences to material to be 
found in more than a thou- 
sand books. Carefully in- 
dexed and  “cross-refer- 
enced.” Valuable in every 
library and school. 308 p. 
Cloth, $6. 


School Library 
Year Book, 
No. 2 


Brings together standards 
for measuring the adequacy 
or effectiveness of school 
library service. Tells in 
some detail how school li- 
braries are supervised in 
four representative cities 
and in five widely scattered 
states. Discusses school li- 
brary progress. Contains a 
directory of school libra- 
rians. 191 p. Paper, $1.65. 


Periodicals for 
the Small Library 


Fifth edition, revised and 
rewritten. Critical esti- 
mates of 198 magazines se- 
lected by vote of more than 
200 collaborators. Sections 
devoted to general maga- 
zines and to agricultural, 
educational, business and 
technical journals. 96 p. 
Cloth, g0¢; paper, 65¢. 


Care and 
Binding of 
Books and 


Magazines 

A pamphlet prepared by 
the A.L.A. Committee on 
Bookbinding. 60 p. Paper, 
50€; 10 copies, 35¢ each. 






Not Previously 
Announced 


Code for Classifiers 


A set of principles by which con- 
sistency may be maintained in as- 
signing books to their appropriate 
places in a system of classification. 
May be applied to any classification 
scheme. 


Principles and rulings are of two 
kinds: (1) those of general applica- 
tion, (2) those applicable to special 
subjects, special treatments or spe- 
cial forms of literature. Some 300 
principles are discussed and illus- 
trated. 


The Code does for the classifier 
what Catalog Rules does for the cata- 
loger. Standard equipment for any 
cataloging and classification depart- 
ment. 136 p. Cloth, $1.60. 


Geography 
A new approach to a fascinating 
subject. A consideration of the in- 
fluence of geography on industrial, 
social and spiritual life. Recom- 
mends six readable books. Number 
40 in the Reading with a Purpose 

series. See next column. 


The College and 
University Library 


A new enlarged edition of Manual 
of Library Economy No. 4, by James 
I. Wyer. Completely rewritten. 
Embodies much new and up-to-date 
material. Bibliography. 48 p. 
Paper, 35¢; 25 or more, 20¢ each. 


Administration of 
a Public Library 


Third revised edition, Manual of 
Library Economy No. 12, by Arthur 
E. Bostwick. Bibliography. 16 p. 
Paper, 35¢; 25 Or more, 20¢ each. 





Public Library 


Administration 


A sane and sound discu 
sion of administrative prob 
lems concerning the libra 
rain, the board, staff, 
finances, books, supplie 
organization, etc. Report 
forms, statistics blanks, 
ganization charts, etc., ar 
reproduced. 168 p. Cloth, $2 


Reading with 
a Purpose 


Popular discussions of a 
variety of subjects of gen 
eral interest each followed 
by a group of books re 
viewed in the order in 
which they should be read 
Titles: Good English, Ad- 
ventures in Flower Garden- 
ing, French Literature, The 
Young Child, Pivotal Fig- 
ures of Science, Prehistori: 
Man. Complete list on re 
quest. Prices: Cloth, soc; 
Io or more, 45¢ each. Pa- 
per, 35°; 4, $1; 10, $2.25; 
25, $4.50; 50, $6.50; 100, $11. 


Essentials in 
Library 
Planning 


A reprint of three articles 
from the Architectural 
Forum. Discusses planning, 
design, heating, ventilation, 
lighting. About fifty pic- 
tures and floor plans are 
reproduced. 40 p. 906. 


School Library 
Score Card 


A survey form adopted 
by the North Central Asso 
ciation of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools. 16 p. Pa 
per, 25¢, 10 Or more, 20% 
each, 








American Library Association 
86 East Randolph Street 


Chicago, Illinois 
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A Variety of Books From the Longmans, Green List 


DEMOCRACY ON | CHUNG YUNG 
TRIA Translated by LEONARD A. LY ALI 


By F. A. W. GISBORNE | and KING CHIEN-KUN 





| A digest of the teachings of Contucius 





\ candid and stimulating discussion of polit- 






cal and literary questions, including the | piled by his grandson. The translaters ait 

doubt about the authorship of the Shake- | to give as nearly as possible a literal render 

spearian Plays; the weaknesses of the demo- ing of the text, and to reproduce the styl 

cratic system of government; the League of | of the original. $2.40 
| 





Nations; disarmament; and = other timely 





$4.20 


ces _ A HUNDRED-ACRE 


HISTORY OF THE | FARM 
MONGOLS | By GEOFFREY THEODORI 


From the gth to the r9th Century GARRAT I 














De " - S > > ‘ ice | . . " 1 
. Part I\ upplement and baiees | A picture of rural England in these post 
By SIR HENRY H. HOWORTH | war days, and a discussion of the difficulti 
which beset the agricultural community. $2.0% 





This history, originally published without an 
index, has greatly increased in value and 
usefulness now that an index has been added. 
Its contents are now readily accessible to 


both student and reader. Separate indices ot AFRICAN SETTLEMENTS 


| 
Part 1 and the Supplement; Part II, Divi- | 17§0-1821 
sions T and If and Part IIL are included in | eerie es Te ; ; 
t! | By EVELINE C. MARTIN 
| 5 
! 






THE BRITISH WEST 










s new volume. $17.00 









An account of the administration of the Brit 


NAVAL HISTORY IN | ish holdings in West Africa. Perhaps the 


THE LAW COURTS | most interesting connection is the deliberate 
| use of the American colonies as a model for 
A Selection of Old Maritime Cases | the Senegambian constitution. $3.00 
By WILLIAM SENIOR | 
Entertaining accounts of naval adventures, | THE SER V ANT OF ALL 
pirates, slave trade and murder on the high | ‘ . YA DPN YL 1 
: . : r je ‘ ) 
seas, which have led to court trials, ranging By I MILI: J. BARRINGTON 
from the “appeal of murder” brought against 
Sir Francis Drake by Doughty's brother to 
episodes in the suppression of the Slave 
Trade in 1848. $2.50 


A CHAIN OF ERROR IN 
SCOTTISH HISTORY 
By MAJOR MALCOLM V. HAY 


By dissection and analysis shows the mental- 
ity and the methods of English and Scottish 
historians generally in their treatment of About sixty short poems mainly on religious 
ecclesiastical history. Concerns the history | themes. With an introduction by the Bishop 
of early Christianity in Scotland. $4.20 of St. Albans. $1.00 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND COMPANY 
55 Fifth Avenue New York 










| 

| Pages from the family, social and_ political 
life of James Wilson, who was one of the 
| most notable of the secondary figures of the 
| 
| 
} 
| 








Victorian era. The twenty years of the mid 
Victorian era covered in these two volumes 
will be valuable to students of this period 
of English history. $11.00 






THE PILGRIM AND 
OTHER POEMS 
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McClurg’s— 


the first wholesale 
book house in the country to establish and conduct 


a separate department devoted exclusively to the 
special interests of Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges 


and Universities. We specialize in library service. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Library Department 


333 East Ontario Street, Chicago 














When You Specify 
BRAINTREE NU-BOOK CLOTHS 


YOU GET 
STANDARD QUALIT Y—made by the most modern book cloth 
machinery. Ask your binder to test BRAINTREE BUCKRAMS 


NU-BUCKRAM 
NU-ART BUCKRAM 
NU-COLLEGE BUCKRAM 


with corresponding grades of other manufacturers. 


LOWER PRICE. Ask your binder to show you COMPARATIVE CHART 
of Book Cloths. (Just Compiled) 


SERVICE AND DELIVERY. Ask your binder. 


EAST BRAINTREE BLEACHERY & DYE WORKS BRAINTREE NU-BOOK CLOTHS 


East Braintree, Mass. or 358 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 
Established 1912 Wisconsin 2847 
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In the Service of Youth 


By 
JOHN B. OPDYCKE 





Introduction by 


William McAndrew 










A stimulating “‘how-to-do”’ book enriched by twenty years’ experience 


with classroom problems that touch life outside the walls of the school. 








For teachers of English in Junior and Old subjects are treated from new and ag 











Senior High Schools, Mr. Opdycke's book 


gressive angles 


with a refreshment of em 





phasis and ardor of conviction 


that 


will 
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is well calculated to stimulate thought and 





discussion on personnel, craftsmanship, cul radiate inspiration, 


tural, social, and technical phases of their Five outlines for thirty-period courses are 


work. appended. 





8vo. 416 pages. $3.50 





ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 





2 West 45th Street New York City 





































The Putnam 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 








” New York London 
BOOKS} ™ » 
——J 2 West 45th Street 24 Bedford Street 
just west of Sth Ave. Strand 




















ALL BOOKS 
OF 


ALL PUBLISHERS 


at Maximum Library Discounts 


PUTNAMS 
SeERNACE 
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SILHOUETTE 


POSTERS 


These posters are now available in 


the popular 11 x 14 inch size 


printed on heavy poster stock. 


Several new posters have been added to those illustrated in the 


1928 Catalog. Among these are three for Christmas books. 


Send for folder illustrating all styles. 


GAYLORD BROS., Inc. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Stockton, Calif. 














THE 
BOOK 
CENTER 


A huge stock, easy ac- 
cess to book sources, and 
all that goes with a cen- 
tury’s concentration up- 
on book distribution 
make The Baker © 
Taylor Company the 
logical place to send li- 
brary orders. 


\\ 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 


55 Fifth Ave, NEW YORK 
At Twelfth St. 











Contemporary Biography 
In the 


Two Current Vols.—A and B 
of the 


NATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA OF 
AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 


1800 Biographies of America’s leading States- 
men, Educators, Scientists, Churchmen, 
Authors and Industrialists 


500 to 3000 words in length 


Containing a carefully compiled record of 
Contemporary Events in all fields of Activity, 
much of which is published for the first time 
and will not be found elsewhere. 

Bound in a special lock-leaf binder, the biog 
raphies will be revised and enlarged period 
ically to keep them up to date—a most valu 
able service to Reference Librarians. 
Cumulative index to both volumes (topical 
and general) in Current Volume B. 


JAMES T. WHITE & CO. 


70 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Now Published 
THE OFFICIAL CATHOLIC YEAR BOOK 


Phe OFFICIAL CATHOLIC YEAR BOOK which is sponsored by the Cardi- 
nals, Archbishops and Bishops of America and issued under the Bishops’ Com- 
mittee with their approval will be ready for distribution on the above date. 
The OFFICIAL CATHOLIC YEAR BOOK will contain a Bibliography of 
Catholic Books and authoritative articles on Education, Immigration, Catholic 
Hospitals, Catholics in Peace, The World War Contribution of American Catho- 
lics, Rural Life Work, The Labor Problem, Lay Organizations in the United 
States, Pastorals of the American Hierarchy and numerous other topics of interest 
to Catholics. 

















This book will be called for in your Library by your Catholic readers. 





“Our Year Book is not merely a classification of tables and statistics, it is an 
evidence of the Religious Spirit of the American people.” Preface by Rt. Rev. 
Francis C. Kelley, D.D., Bishop of Oklahoma. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| The price of this important volume is $3.00 plus postage in paper binding and $4.00 






plus postage in Ecruse blue leather binding. Our usual library discount will be 
allowed. 








P. J. KENEDY & SONS 
Publishers 





44 Barclay Street 
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()penep and dedicated on November first, with 
fine weather prevailing and hosts of librarians 
and friends attending the exercises, with stim- 
ulating addresses by Dr. John M. Tyler, presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees, Charles F. D. 
Belden, director of the Boston Public Library, 
and Dr. C. C. Williamson, director of libraries 
at Columbia University, the new Jones Library 
at Amherst is now an established fact, 

The new building is a three-story gambrel- 
roof house, facing south, with two-story exten- 
sions on the east and west. The main feature 
of the first floor is the large reading room to 
the left of the hallway and extending from the 
front to the rear of the building. This room 
is well lighted by windows on the north and 
south, has a fireplace, shelving for about two 
thousand volumes, and accommodations for 
thirty readers. An alcove adjoining the read- 
ing room contains three ranges of bookshelves 
holding about six thousand 
books. A nearby room provides 
acommodations for magazine 
and newspaper readers. There 
are four rooms constituting the 
administrative quarters to the 
right of the main entrance; one 
for the cataloging department 
one for the Boltwood Historic 
and Genealogical Collection, 
and two for the librarian and 
assistant. Two large rooms 
dominate the second floor; one 
for the exhibition of paintings 
and other art material in the 
William A. Burnett Memorial 
Art Collection, and the other the 
Samuel Minot Jones Memorial 
Room. Two smaller rooms on 


this floor are available as com- 
mittee meeting rooms and for 
special collections. In the 
Amherst collection are kept the 
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THE MAIN FRONT DOORWAY 
IN FINE COLONIAL DESIGN 
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works of men and women associated with the 
town, from Emily Dicinkson, Helen Hunt Jack- 
son, Eugene Field and Noah Webster to Ray 
Stannard Baker, Walter Dyer, Mme. Bianchi 


and Walter Stearns Davis. Ambherst imprints 
and Amherst historical material are also housed 
here. The third floor has one large room avail- 
able for evening study classes and other group 
meetings and five smaller study or book rooms. 

The two-story extension on the west is de- 
voted to boys and girls and their varying in- 
terests. The reading room on the ground floor 
has a large fireplace, several windows on the 
south and west, and an alcove extending along 
the north. Two rooms over this reading room 
will be available for story-telling hours, the 
exhibition of special collections, meetings of 
parents and teachers, and the shelving of books 
and magazines likely to be of special interest 
to groups of this sort. A good basement room 
under this extension provides 
space for school collections and 
book storage. 

The extension on the east pro- 
vides an attractive auditorium 
with a stage and all modern 
equipment, two dressing rooms, 
and seating accommodations for 
about two hundred and ninety 
persons. A small reception room 
or lobby and vestibule with 
coat-checking room adds to the 
usefulness of this part of the 
building. Just above this vesti- 
bule there is an attractive room 
available for special book col- 
lections, and extending over the 
fireplace in the rear of the 
auditorium is a balcony with a 
moving picture and_ projection 
machine booth still higher up. 

The boiler room, coal pocket, 
janitor’s room, and men’s toilet 
















VIEW SHOWING WEST EXTENSION—A THREE ROOM HOUSE 





FOR BOYS AND GIRLS WITH READING 


ROOM ON FIRST FLOOR AND EXHIBITION AND STORY TELLING ROOMS ON THE SECOND 


are in the basement under the auditorium. Room 
is also provided here for the safe storage and 
exhibition of the old stage coach owned by the 
Amherst Historical Society. It will be possible 
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FRONT HALL SHOWING ENTRANCE TO LIBRARIAN’S OFFIC 


to provide storage for about thirty thousand 
volumes immediately under the main reading 
room, and it is estimated that in the library 
will be housed about eighty thousand volumes. 
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VIEW SHOWING EAST EXTENSION WHICH CONTAINS FOYER, AUDITORIUM, AND STAGE 


The principal construction material is Pelham 
field stone, stee), and concrete, with brick ex- 
tensions in a few places. The stones were 
derived from three or four hundred yards of 
stone wall which were bought in Pelham and 
broken up into irregular shapes and _ sizes, 


giving interest and variety as well as diversi- 
fed color to the stonework. Ambherst people 
brought stones to be worked into the building. 
Dr. Grenfell’s home on Lake Champlain, Mount 
Washington, and Mount Pleasant all contri- 
buted, and for the walks about the grounds 


VIEW OF THE CHILDREN’S READING ROOM 
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slabs were quarried from a hillside in Goshen. 
The large area in the rear of the building ex- 
tending from Pleasant Street clear thru the 
grounds of the Amherst Historical Society will 
be planted and landscaped so as to make a 
very attractive part of the library property. 

The building was designed by Allen H. Cox 
of the firm of Putnam and Cox of Boston, the 
designer of the Lord Jeffrey Inn and nine 
fraternity houses in Amherst. Started in July 
1927, it was built by the Caspar Ranger Con- 
struction Company of Holyoke, with the laying 
of the cornerstone taking place on October 18, 
1927. The three rooms devoted to the use of 
the boys and girls are finished in white pine; 
the main hall upstairs and down is finished in 
Philippine walnut, while the rest of the house 
is in Philippine mahogany. The architect and 
the librarian (Charles R. Green) have con- 
stantly had in mind the idea of making the 
building a friendly building—one which would 
invite people to come in and get what they 
could of truth and beauty from its books and 
pictures and generally attractive atmosphere, 
writes Mr. Green. “The book home for all the 
people” has been their ideal. 

It is an ideal which would have met with the 
full approval of the founder. As the, Spring- 
field Union and Republican puts it, “When 
Samuel Minot Jones made provisions to_ be- 
queath almost three-yuarters of a_ million 
dollars to Amherst for a library, he indicated 
that he wanted not a stiff, institutional affair 
sacrificing the pleasure and happiness of 
readers to cut-and-dried library methods. One 
look is enough to show how this spirit has been 
understood by the trustee, the architect and the 
librarian. The new building on Amity street 
..-has no look of a prison where books are 
caged up and held incommunicado for life. Its 
rambling contour, varied materials (Pelham 
field stone, painted brick and wood, as well as 
slate roofs), charming masses, have the appear- 
ance of a large, perhaps even overgrown home, 
which has grown as the family it sheltered grew. 
Wings, alcoves, extensions, proceed from the 
central mass spontaneously, but the whole edi- 
fice has a sense of unity which shows how 
successfully the architect has expressed the 
feeling of the region.” “Built to fit into its 
environment (the Union and Republican con- 
‘tinues editorially), “the library is so furnished 
and ordered as to fulfil community traditions 
and afford a ready means of. knowledge con- 
cerning the character and antecedents that give 
bent and strength to the community life. At 
the same time in a much more subtle, pervasive 
wav the library, by its fittings and atmosphere, 
will be effectual in promoting the civilizing 
influences devotedly cherished by Amherst ex- 
ponents of the past and present, . . . The opening 
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of this unusual library building js a , table 
step in promoting the destiny of Amber. 
representative New England town of the bette: 
class. It should be instrumental in developine 
a greater degree of harmony between town ang 
gown, a problem that is ever present jy : 
college town. And it is safe to predict that 
so long as the library remains under present 
auspices, no interest will be permitted to take 
precedence to that of the general public wel. 
fare, to the promotion of which its librarian 
and trustees have so ably addressed their 
endeavors from the beginning of this develop. 
ment.” 


A NEW BOOK ON THE HIGH 

SCHOOL LIBRARY 
Our of her rich experience as librarian of the 
high school of the University of Chicago. Miss 
Hannah Logasa has written The High School 
Library,* which is different from other publica. 
tions on the subject in that it treats the hich 
school library as the unifying factor of the 
school organization, and emphasizes its impor. 
tant function in education. Heretofore the 
technical and experimental side of library work 
has been stressed. This book is designed to 
give an account of the functional side of school 
library service. As such, it will meet a ready 
response. Librarians in service have lone felt 
the need of an advocate of their changing view- 
points as regards the place and function of the 
library in secondary school. Miss Logasa has 
given expression to their present but often un- 
formulated convictions regarding the place the 
school library has made for itself, and the 
increasing value of its service in present edu- 
cational methods. 

The high school library now ranks with the 
high school administrative department, and 
these two are really the only two unifying 
agencies of the school. Both deal with all the 
members of the school body. Just how the li- 
brary serves in co-operating with all depart- 
ments of the school and at the same time as a 
centralizing agency, Miss Logasa proves defi- 
nitely and satisfactorily. The chapter on or- 
ganizing the library for education 
concrete directions and practical suggestions 
based on actual experience and seasoned judg- 
ment. She recognizes the limitations which 
still prevail in many high schools, but shows 
how these may be overcome by the ingenuity of 
the progressive librarian. Thruout the book. 
the relation of the library to the educational 
objectives of the school is clearly shown. Pupil 
guidance and adjustment, reading as a leisure 
occupation, devices for increasing voluntary 
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* Appleton. $1.75. 
(Concluded on p. 983) 
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A MODERN BRANCH LIBRARY IN ST. LOUIS 


Tue two great stimulants to 
library development in the 
United States have been pop- 
ylar favor and appreciation 
with the accompanying de- 
mand for expansion and im- 
provement, and the Carnegie 
vifts. Left to ourselves, 
we librarians should doubt- 
less have made progress and 
ultimately reached the pres- 
ent status—perhaps about the 
year 1950. Of the two stim- 
ulants, I rate the former as 
much the more important— 
the latter is really an indi- 
vidual instance of it. We do 
not realize how much of 
what has been done, we have 
beeun hesitatingly and un- 
willingly, pushed along by 
insistent popular demand. It 
was certainly so with our 
two most distinctive features—home use and 
open access. Their most bitter opponents have 
been librarians of standing. Fortunately for 
us, the vox populi was louder than the voces 
bibliothecarium. 


AUDITORIUM ENTRANCE 


But the vox populi had 
little or nothing to do with 
establishing branch libraries 
in St. Louis. There was 
practically no popular de- 
mand for them. A_ good 
system of delivery stations 
was giving satisfaction. Here 
it was the Carnegie gift that 
acted as the stimulant. The 
new branches were regarded 
as experimental — at least 
until the first two or three 
had proved a success. Soon 
came popular appreciation 
with the consequent Oliver 
Twist cry for “more,” and 
the other stimulant was in 
full action. 

But before this began to 
function, the branches were 
too small, the book-stock too 
limited, the staff scanty. It 
was supposed that branches could be operated 
with a staff of two assistants! In fact, I believe 


that most branch libraries have been too small. 
We are coming to a tardy realization of this fact. 
It was with a determination to remedy some 


GEORGE 0. CARPENTER BRANCH OF THE ST. LOUIS PUBLIC LIBRARY 
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THE CHILDREN’S ROOM, SEPARATED BY GLASS PARTITIONS FROM THE ISSUE ROOM 


of the faults that had become evident to us in 
branch planning and operation that we set about 
preparing for our latest St. Louis branch, the 


George O. Carpenter Branch on Grand Boule- 
vard and Utah Place. It has happened, largely 
by accident, that I have planned and opened 
more new branch libraries probably than any 
other librarian in the country. In doing this 
I have indulged in some experiments, many of 
which have merely served to show that some 
arrangement or appliance did not in fact serve 
the purpose that it was expected to do. No ex- 
periment, of course, is a “failure,” properly 
speaking. These negative answers were of posi- 
tive value; but I am impressed with the fact 
that experimentation involving costly building- 
construction is unduly expensive and should be 
avoided if possible. To this end, we decided 
to omit and to include features whose omission 
or inclusion was clearly indicated by the library 
experience of the past twenty years. And in 
order to exclude the topographical equation and 
avoid the adoption of something that had suc- 
ceeded in a distant city merely for local rea- 
sons, we decided to use the experience only of 
our own branch libraries. 

Branch librarians were accordingly asked to 
submit lists of features in their buildings that 
had proved objectionable and should be dis- 
carded, and of features, not included, which 
they would regard as improvements. The re- 


sult was an assemblage of a hundred or more 
suggestions, of both these types. These were 
read at a meeting, without mentioning their 
sources, and were separately discussed and 
voted upon. Those having only one or two 
votes were dropped, as evidently the result of 
individual taste or idiosyncrasy. Those having 
unanimous approval were adopted at once. 
Others were discussed further and finally those 
receiving a majority vote were adopted. The 
final result, as tabulated and submitted to the 
architect, Mr. Wilbur T. Trueblood, was as 
follows: 
Wall safe for valuables. 
Kitchenette for public, accessible from assembly 
room. Stove, cupboard, table and sink. 
As many rooms as possible for public meetings. 
Minimum: Assembly room for 200; Club 
room for 40, and Club room for 20. 
High baseboard on shelving to protect books 
when floofs are washed—10 inches pre- 
ferred. 
Lift should not open into children’s room. 
Staff kitchen separate from Staff room, with 
ice-box, cupboard, sink, table and chairs. 
Work room (main floor) large enough to con- 
tain type-writer, work table, 2 desks (one 
for mender), checking off table, and at 
least, 24 shelves. It is desirable that the 
dummy should come up in this room. 
Store room containing shelves deep enough for 
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the largest magazines, cupboards for over- 
stock books; locked, dust-proof and reached 
by dummy. 

Cut-offs for water and electric lights accessible 
to staff. Electric fan outlets. 

Stairway to basement supervised from desk. 

Glass partitions on main floor. 

Three spaces—adult, children, and charging 
desk, etc. 

Separate entrance for children. 

Slots in desk with issue drawer underneath. 

Glass top on issue desk. 

Separate lavatories for staff and public. 

Avoid architectural features (moldings, flat top 
balustrades, etc.) which will encourage 
children to climb. 

Entrance near street level. 

Some windows low so that passers-by can see 
in, when lighted. 

Filing cabinets, pusher-drawers and catalog 
cases built into charging desk. 

“Over-size” shelf or shelves under windows. 

Avoid sliding doors. 

Locked glass-door bookcase for adults and for 
children, 

Staff quarters if possible on main library floor. 

It is interesting to note that the architect, 
who was most sympathetic with this manner 
of procedure, was able in all cases, to work 
with this program. The result is a building 
that has met with the approval of all who have 
seen it, of those who have administered it and 


READING ROOM AND (LEFT) OPEN SHELF ROOM 








worked in it, and of the public who have used 
it, for now over a year—all this to a higher 
degree, I think, than I have known in connec- 
tion with any other branch building. 

The branch started out with a larger circu- 
lation than any other library in the system, and 
has since maintained this pre-eminence. While 
it is difficult to segregate particular causes, I 
believe that this result has been due in great 
part to our success in adapting the building to 
the conditions of its work and thus making its 
service smoother and more effective. 

All service rendered directly to the public in 
the building is performed on one level, which 
is practically that of the street. There is no 
large front yard, and the building is so close 
to the sidewalk that a clear view of the inte- 
rior is obtained by every passer-by thru the 
large, low windows, especially at night. In 
one part of the building—the assembly-room 
annex—the front wall is directly on the pave- 
ment and has a display window, with show 
arrangement, as in a store-front. The assembly- 
room annex takes the part of the building de- 
voted to meetings and other community activ- 
ities out of the basement, where it is usually 
located. Besides the assembly-room, it contains 
a club-room with kitchenette equipment, lo- 
cated in the rear of the speaker’s platform and 
separated from it by wide folding doors, so 
that the whole rear space may be utilized as a 
stage for dramatic performances. A separate 
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hallway and outer entrance 
between the library and the 
annex gives access to these 
rooms, 

The annex itself, tho one 
story high, is so built that at 
little cost the roof can be 
raised and another story built 
in, should the library require 
additional space. The ex- 
pense of this annex was very 
nearly balanced by the saving 
in excavation made possible 
by locating this space above 
ground. ‘The cellar extends 
under only half the building 
and is utilized wholly for 
heating and hoisting appa- 
ratus and storage of various 
kinds. 

The library space proper is 
of the “three-room” type— 
central part for entrance, de- 
livery desk and some book- 
shelves in the rear; space to 
right and left for children 
and adults respectively, with DISPLAY 
only wall-shelving. The sep- 
aration, however, is by open grille work, which 
gives the advantage of a “one-room” arrange- 
ment without its disadvantage. The children’s 
room has a separate outside entrance for use in 
emergencies. Both rooms have open fireplaces. 
At one side of the adult room the building 
is divided into two floors, the lower used as a 
small stock room and the upper as a work room 
and space for book-discharge. This upper 
level has open archways overlooking the adult 
room and permitting supervision of that room 
by assistants at work. This level communicates 
with the main floor, and also with the storage 
rooms in the basement, by an electric lift large 
enough to hold a loaded book-truck, thus avoid- 
ing the necessity of much loading and un- 
loading. 

The staff quarters communicate directly with 
the central delivery space, on the main floor, 
thru a short corridor, and include an office for 
the branch librarian, a staff rest room and 
lounge, a toilet room and a kitchenette with gas 
range and electric refrigerator. The con- 
venience of having all these rooms on the main 
level is very great. 


TO COLLEGE UNIVERSITY AND 
REFERENCE LIBRARIES 
Tue College and Reference Library Year- 


book shortly to be published by the American 
Library Association will include a section de- 
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voted to “a retord of cifts 
special collections, ete.” 
which can be made reason, 
ably complete only with the 
co-operation of the collece 
and reference libraries of the 
country. The librarians of 
these libraries, including 
university, college, junior 
college, A. & M. collece. 
teachers’ college, norma] 
school, and reference libra. 
ries of a general character. 
are, therefore, requested to 
send as soon as possible a 
statement recording gifts of 
money, special collections, 
books, and anything else of 
note that have been received 
by their libraries since Sep. 
tember, 1927, to K. D. Met. 
calf, New York Public 
Library, 476 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

The Yearbook will also in. 
clude a section devoted to 
brief descriptions of various 
new departures in such fea- 
tures of college and university library work as 
(1) alumni collections; (2) book talks; (3) 
browsing rooms; (4) building features; (5) 
co-operative buying; (6) instruction in the use 
of the library; (7) rare book rooms; (8) read- 
ers’ advisers; (9) reading courses; (10) student 
book exhibits, etc. Librarians enumerated in 
the preceding paragraph are requested to send 
their accounts of these developments to Miss 
Isabelle Clark, Grinnell College Library, Grin- 
nell, Iowa. 


WINDOW 


a 


EicuTeen one-day institutes and six extended 
institutes were held from April to June of this 
year in New York State. The longer institute 
took place at Syracuse, where a plea was made 
for the county library system; Buffalo, with 
an attendance of one hundred who heard talks 
on children’s books; Rochester, with an enter- 
taining series of talks on “Interesting Things 
We Are Doing,” participated in by school li- 
brarians, trustees, and others; Middletown, 
where inspirational talks were emphasized; 
Oneonta and Canton. The aims of the insti- 
tutes, as the editor of New York Libraries, 
enumerates them, are to emphasize book knowl- 
edge by discussion of new and _ important 
books; literary values and appeals by attempt- 
ing to recognize the qualities that distinguish 
a great book; library service, by examination 
of actual conditions and unreached areas in 
various local districts. 
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the current number of 
New York Libraries be- 
cause of its pre-eminent 
ysefulness in illus. 
strating a manifes- 
tation of public spirit 
as well as for its archi- 
tectural design. Resi- 
dents of Cortland are 
justly proud of their 
possession of one of the 
finest library buildings 
in the State. As the 
result of a campaign 
last fall, the building 
represents a contribu- 
tion from nearly every 
family of the city and 
large gifts from eminent 
citizens and former 
residents. 

The new building is 
of modified Georgian, 
or Colonial architecture. 
Built of tapestry brick 
and trimmed with Indiana limestone, the struc- 
ture is attractive in appearance. Mounting the 
stone steps on the Church street side of the 
building, one enters thru a spacious vesti- 
bule into the main reading room. The delivery 
desk is located at the rear center of the read- 
ing room, which is divided into two parts. 



































A MODEL VILLAGE LIBRARY BUILDING 


TAPESTRY BRICK WITH INDIANA LIMESTONE TRIM IS CHOSEN TO CARRY OUT 
THE GEORGIAN EXTERIOR 
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— The south wing is 
devoted entirely to a 
children’s department, 
with the north wing for 


adults. The total size 
of the two reading 


rooms is 102 by 46 feet. 
Reading tables occupy 
the floor space, while 
about the walls and be- 
tween the windows are 
bookcases capable of 
holding 9000 volumes. 
High windows, extend- 
ing almost to the ceil- 
ing, are attractively 
curtained and provide 
ample daytime light, 
while ten semi-indirect 
light fixtures of solid 
cast bronze, with glass 
bowls etched in brown, 
provide evening light. 
Beneath the windows, 
carefully concealed 
under window seats, are 
radiators which provide 
vapor heat from a mod- 
ern heating plant in the basement. 

All woodwork is of quartered oak, while 
upon that of the vestibule is traced an attract- 
ive design. An electrically operated clock is 
placed over the doorway. The ceiling of the 
main room describes a true ellipse. A plaster 
cornice extends about the room, plaster trim 
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around the windows. Brown is the predominat- 
ing color of the trim, with a floor of green 


battleship linoleum. 


A spacious reference room opens from the 
northwest corner of the adult reading room. 


There is a stack room, 
built so that two addi- 
tional tiers may be 
added to bring the book 
capacity of the building 
to 50,000 volumes. 
The first tier, under a 
heavy glass ceiling to 
afford more light, has 
a capacity of 6000 vol- 
umes, In the southwest 
corner of the building 
is one of the most 
attractive rooms, 
reached by a flight of 
Tennessee marble steps 
with bronze rail. This 
room, which overlooks 
the children’s reading 
room, was planned to 
accommodate the ex- 
hibits of the science 
club. The design used 
in this space is copied 
from that of the Ma- 
sonic temple which was 
the earliest of the large 
residences of Cortland. 

To the rear of the 
stack room is a work 


room and a librarian’s 
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THE CHILDREN’S ROOM 


DELIVERY DESK FACING ENTRANCE BACKED 
WITH DISPLAY FOR CURRENT PERIODICALS 


office, while in the basement is a large assembly 
room 60 feet long and 40 feet wide. Store. 
rooms, a staff room with kitchenette, boile; 
room, coal room and a story hour room occup) 
the rest of the lower floor. , 


The story hour 
room is reached by 
stairs from the reading 
room, while the assem. 
bly room has also a 
street entrance. 


Effie L. Power, direc. 
tor of work with chil- 
dren in the Cleveland 
Public Library, is joint 
author with Florence 
McClurg Everson of 


‘Early Days in Ohio, a 


story of a pioneer 
family of the Western 
Reserve, told for boys 
and girls (Dutton, 265p. 
el. $2.) The Clark 
family, including five 
children, came over the 
waters from Buffalo to 
Cleveland in an open 
boat to build their new 
home. Stories of log- 
rolling, house-raising, 
corn-husking, hunting. 
trading with the Indi- 
ans, and all those things 
which the Clarks had to 


do to live in this new 
territory are well told. 
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THE OLIN MEMORIAL LIBRARY AT WESLEYAN 


From its beautiful 
exterior to its stack 
accommodations for 
graduate students and 
its club reading room 
the new Olin Memo- 
rial Library of Wes- 
leyan University at 
Middletown, Conn., 
fulfills the modern 
conception of a suc- 
cessful and conveni- 
ent university library. 
McKim, Mead and 
White were the archi- 
tects, succeeding the 
Jate Henry Bacon, 
and the H. Wales 
Lines Company of 
Meriden the general 
contractors. The keys 
of the building were 
presented to Presi- 


1923. The first sod 
for the building was 
turned by Mr. and 
Mrs. Stephen Henry 
Olin at Commence- 
ment 1925, and the 
building was then 
named the Olin 
Library by vote of 
the trustees. 

The library is 
planned and_ con- 
structed according to 
the best practice, 
state the architects 
in a pamphlet issued 
to commemorate the 
dedication. Jt is thor- 
oly fireproof, with 
steel interior col- 
umns, brick exterior 
bearing walls, steel) 
beams and reinforced 
concrete floor arches, 


Store. dent McConaughy by 

boiler Mrs, Olin at the concrete fill, and in 
ccupy dedication ceremo- most of the rooms 
hour nies on Thursday, linoleum covering is 
1 by May 17. It stands as laid directly on the 
ading a memorial to two Canned: wens “Gaele concrete. The exter- 
ssem- sons of Wesleyan: ior walls are furred 
Iso a Stephen Olin, second president of the uni- with terra cotta blocks, which insures against 


versity, and his son, Stephen Henry Olin of dampness, The building is three stories high 


the class of 1866, a trustee of Wesleyan for with a basement, and the story heights between 


liree. forty-five years and acting president in 1922- first floor and attic of fifteen feet correspond 
chil- ; ? 
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THE EXTERIOR IS OF HARVARD BRICK WITH CORNICE, PORTICO COLUMNS AND PILASTERS 
IN “IMPERIAL DANBY” VERMONT MARBLE 
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THE DEVELIN ROOM IS FURNISHED AS A CLUB READING ROOM 


to two stack floors in the stack room. It fronts 
163 feet on Cross Street, and is 64 feet wide, 
with a stack room projecting from the north 
side ahout the axis line 64 feet long by 23 feet 
wide. Additional stack room for the storage 
of books may be provided by extending to the 
north as required. The north 
wall is so constructed that 
it may be removed, the steel 
columns remaining in place. 
The exterior of the building 
is Georgian in character, 
with a marble portico as the 
central feature composed 
of six Ionic columns and a 
marble pediment with an 
oval window in the tym- 
panum filled with leaded 
glass, the portico capped by 
a marble balustrade. The 
building is built of Harvard 
brick, laid in Flemish bond, 
with special moulded brick 
around the large circular 
windows. The base of the 
building, trim, cornice, cor- 
ner pilasters, Ionic portico 
columns and pediment, are 
of “Imperial Danby” mar- 
ble from Vermont. The 


main architectural feature of the interior js the 
Memorial Hall, executed in the style of the 
Renaissance. It is 60 feet long and 30 feet 
wide, with a groined vaulted ceiling and large 
central arch as the entrance feature, and another 
arch symmetrically placed, leading from the 
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THE OLIN MEMORIAL HALL WITH CATALOG AND CHARGING DESK FACING THE ENTRANCE 


Memoria) Ha)) to the delivery space. Thru 
this arch one sees the delivery desk adjacent to 
the main entrance of the stack room. To the 
right and left of it are the catalog cases, and 
above these the second floor corridor has an 
ornamental bronze railing and facia. The main 


ONE OF THE MANY CARRELS ADJACENT TO THE BOOK SLACK 


reading room is 60 feet long and 32 feet wide, 
with oak bookeases around the entire room. 
The floor is of rubber tile, laid with alternate 
dark and light colored squares. There are five 
large windows. The heating is accomplished 
by the down-feed hot water system. The venti- 
lation of the building is by 
a large air supply fan in the 
basement and an air exhaust 
fan in the attic. Registers 
in the stack room provide a 
supply of fresh air. 

A seven story Snead 
bracket stack will shelve 
300.000 volumes, writes 
William J, James, librarian 
of the University. The stack 
is equipped with an auto- 
matic electric elevator and 
a book lift. The site of the 
building is such that the 
stack can be extended so as 
to shelve 1,200,000 vol- 
umes, not including volumes 
shelved in other rooms of 
the library. Rooms with 
special equipment are pro- 
vided for the storage and 
use of art books and maps 
and charts, and there is a 
treasure room for rare books. 
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same number of readerg 
Free access is allowed to the 
stack. On each of its seven 
floors are seven carrels, or 
reading stalls, each contain. 
ing a table and a chair. 
Two carrels on each floo, 
can be locked and are te. 
served for the use of jn. 
structors and graduate sty. 
dents. On the third floor of 
the library, provision is 
made for a limited class of 
readers in the seminar 
rooms for students in ad. 
vanced classes, and in three 
studies for members of the 
faculty carrying on research 
work which requires access 
to large numbers of books, 











THE WINCHESTER 
COLLECTION 


Ample provision has been 
made for those who use the 
books. The main reading 
room on the first floor will 
seat 72 readers, and this 
number can easily be in- 
creased to 96. Immediately 
adjoining is a_ periodical 
reading room. Quiet has 
been assured by placing the 
main stairway at the farther 
end of the long corridor, 
running the length of the 
building. If the main read- 
ing room should prove too 
small, there is a room of the 
same size directly below it 
in the basement which can 
be equipped to seat the 











THE HENRY BACON ROOM 
FOR THE STUDY OF ART 


The Develin room, so 
named after James A. Deve- 
lin, *83, is furnished as a 
club reading room. At the 
time of the dedication funds 
had not yet been provided 
for stocking it with books. 

The entire first floor of 
the east wing is reserved 
for the use of the staff. It 
contains a periodical check- 
ing room, two rooms for 


WOMEN’S REST ROOM ON THE 
GROUND FLOOR 
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f curriculum, but for all the extra curricular 
readers activities as well. 
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catalogers and other assistants, and offices 
for the librarian. The office of the assistant | | 7 | 
librarian is adjacent to the main reading jf} H | Ey ace 
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room, and the charging desk and catalog are Arey 
on the north side of the coridor, facing the 
Memorial Hall. 

Three galleries on the third floor provide 
facilities, hitherto lacking at Wesleyan, for 
art exhibitions. 





FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


value to the librarian in service who here 
finds corroboration of her ideals and help in 
bringing these to pass. It should be wel- 
comed by teachers in schools of education 
and in library training courses. 
ADELINE B, ZACHERT, 
Supervisor of School Libraries, 
State Education Department, Albany, N. Y. 
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THE MONROEVILLE COUNTY BRANCH AT FORT WAYNE 


BY BERTINE E. WESTON 
Publicity Department Head, Fort Wayne and Allen County (Ind.) Public Library 


Tue Monroeville Branch is the fourth county 
branch building of the Public Library of Fort 
Wayne and Allen County, Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
to be erected since the culmination of the 
county and city work in 1921. A county branch 
was established at Monroeville in the upper 
room of the City Hall in 1921—one of the first 
county branches to be opened—and last year 
the Monroeville community presented a lot 
which measured sixty by eighty feet to the Li- 
brary Board for building purposes. In Sep- 
tember, 1928, the present building erected at a 
cost of about $10,000 was opened to the 
people. 

Before making the blue prints of the new 
building the architect, Mr. Leighton Bowers of 
Fort Wayne, Miss Margaret Colerick, the libra- 
rian, and Miss Margaret Winning, the county 
librarian, visited the three other county branches 
previously erected so as to go over the build- 
ings carefully to correct errors and pick out 
strong points. The three other buildings have 
had leaky basements during the wet seasons, so 
the Monroeville Branch was constructed with 
a waterproofed foundation. The windows were 
made with special priming to hold the putty 


rather than factory-made windows as in the 
other three; the roof was constructed of a spe- 
cial composition of felt and tar as the slate 
roofs in the other buildings had not been 
satisfactory. The doors in the new branch were 
made of cypress instead of veneer varnished 
finish, and steel thresholds were built rather 
than the wooden thresholds which have warped 
in the other buildings. 

The Monroeville Branch measures forty feet 
by thirty-three and one-half feet. It is one 
story high with a basement. It is fireproof, of 
concrete, steel, and brick construction. The 
exterior is of red Belden brick with all stone 
work, such as door sills, ornaments, and cornice 
courses, of Indiana limestone. 

The main entrance is a cement porch with 
cement steps on three sides. Two white metal 
columns are on either side of the porch and a 
wrought iron railing encloses the roof of the 
porch. Over the porch in black wrought iron 
letters are the words “Public Library” and in 
the spring, after the lawn is seeded, a small 
wooden sign on a steel pole (such as is used 
for the other county branches) will be erected 
in the front and will read “Monroeville Branch 
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On either side of the entrance are 
two copper lanterns that blend beautifully with 
the brick exterior and light the passage way. 

The entrance leads into the main reading 
room. This room is divided into two sections 
—the children’s section on the right and the 


Library. 


adult section on the left. The room measures 
forty by twenty-five feet and is well lighted 
by five windows on the north and south and 
four windows on the east. The lighting fixtures 
were furnished by the Green ond Forker Com- 
pany of Fort Wayne 





ONE LARGE ROOM WITHOUT FLOOR SHELVING GIVES AN IMPRESSION OF 'SPACIOUSNESS. 
THE LIBRARIAN'S DESK IS KEPT WELL IN THE BACKGROUND 


plugs are placed in convenient places at win- 
dows and desks for lighting displays at Christ- 
mas or other holidays. The shelving was built 
to order by the general contractor, Mr. H. L. 
Lamont of New Haven, and backed with beaver 
board. One other county branch, the Harlan 
Branch, has the beaver backed shelves. This 
is most convenient for bulletin space at any 
place in the room, for special displays, and 

for a finished appearance. 
The room is large enough to seat twenty-four 
people. There are four 





and consist of four ceil- 
ing lights—two on 
either side—with 


tor bet 











a) a 


oblong tables—two on 
each side of the room. 
The librarian’s desk 











R72x 3% : . ; 
frosted globes. The is directly in front of 
floor is covered with | the entrance door. 

[Besk } 


Jaspe linoleum and all 
the furniture is from 
the Library Bureau. On 
either side of the en- 
trance door Library 
Bureau sloping maga- 
zine shelves are built 
into the wall, The room 
is steam heated with a 
Higgie Simplex boiler. 

All the interior wood- 


Behind the librarian’s 
desk is a door leading 
into what is called the 
librarian’s office. Two 
windows light this room 
and a work desk is 
directly under the 
windows. 

An entrance door on 
the north of the build- 
ing leads into this office 
and also into the base- 





work inside the main 











reading room, including 
all doors entering into 
the same, are finished 
with red oak. Floor 


ment. The basement 


MAIN FLOOR PLAN. STORAGE AND WORK has three rooms, the 
ROOM PLACE IN BASEMENT RELIEVE 
CONGESTION HERE 


furnace room, the coal 
room, and a work room. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN LIBRARY INSTRUCTION FOR 
COLLEGE FRESHMEN 


BY BESSIE L. ELDRIDGE 


Instructor, Syracuse University School of Library Science, Syracuse, N. Y. 


r 

Tue question of teaching the freshmen of a 
large university to use the library is no longer 
Why? and When? but How? We of the library 
profession are agreed that the student who fails 
to make use of the library, or who goes thru 
college ignorant of all the advantages which 
the library has to offer him is seriously handi- 
capped and is actually missing a very vital 
part of his education. We likewise recognize 
the great importance of making the contact be- 
tween the student and the library in the early 
part of his freshman year. - However, with the 
present organization of our college curriculums, 
the most difficult part of the problem is still 
to be settled. We stand armed with plenty of 
good and sane reasons why we should teach 
freshmen to use the library but we are not so 
sure as to how we can go about it. As the 
question is studied, several possibilities disclose 
themselves. 

A separate course of twenty or thirty lessons 
on the use of the library, described in the uni- 
versity catalog and required of all freshmen, 
would seem like an ideal situation at the first 
glance. Such a course exists in some of the 
normal schools and teachers’ colleges but is not 
yet to be found in many of the universities. 
Even if it could be included in the program of 
studies the problem of teachers to handle the 
work would be a difficult one unless some one 
were especially appointed to a professorship 
of library instruction, or something of that sort, 
which means a far look ahead indeed. The mem- 
bers of the library staff in any university library 
have little time to give to teaching, few of them 
have any training for it, and many of them 
would find class teaching irksome and distaste- 
ful. In a freshman class of a thousand or 
more there would need to be a large number 
of class sections and teaching periods in order 
to do anything like adequate work. Even in 
universities where there are library schools this 
situation could not be handled without addi- 
tions to the teaching staff. 

The plan of a lecture or two on the library 
and that of conducting groups of freshmen 
thru the library during the Freshmen Week at 
the beginning of the year are excellent ones for 
the smaller colleges where the freshman class 
numbers only two or three hundred. The last 
year that the sections of the freshman English 

class were taken on a tour of the library at 
Syracuse University the trips were finished just 
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before the Christmas vacation! This means 
that students studying in the library had heen 
more or less disturbed up to that time by the 
presence of these visiting groups, and _ the 
library staff were weary of acting as conductors 
for these parties. One lecture hour during (yi. 
entation Week can be used to tell the freshmen 
where the library is and to explain in general 
its regulations and privileges, but it cannot 
take the place of instruction in the use of the 
library. 

In a university like Syracuse where the 
freshman class numbers approximately  {if- 
teen hundred, the co-operation of some teaching 
department is quite necessary for giving any 
lessons on the library at all. The Freshman 
English Department is the most suitable from 
the point of view of organization because every 
freshman in the university is required to take 
English I. Fortunately our English I Depart- 
ment is interested and willing to co-operate. 
The schedule of work to be covered in English 
during each semester makes it impossible to 
give up more than one class hour for library 
instruction. Thus far it has not seemed advis- 
able to take advantage of that hour for actual 
teaching because so little concerning the use of 
books and the library could be touched on in 
an hour lecture, no problems could be given 
and there could be no checking of results. It 
was thought that by trying to crowd the course 
into one lecture we might defeat our chief ends, 
and give the student a wrong idea of the relative 
importance of the library and his class work. 

The English I Department was willing to 
give instruction in the use of the library as a 
part of that course, and attacked the problem 
in various ways at different times. It tried re- 
quiring the preparation of short bibliographies, 
the writing of long themes upon some topic 
requiring the use of many books, and the giving 
out of questions which would lead to the use 
of various library tools. The questions which 
the students came to the library to look up were 
not wholly satisfactory from the librarian’s 
point of view. Often they were old—referring 
to the World Almanac for 1920 when questions 
from the one for 1928 would be more interest- 
ing—and many times they failed to bring out 
the essential characteristics of the books to 
which they referred. 

The idea of giving instruction to the English 
I faculty to be passed on in turn to the fresh- 
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men, has not, either, proved a feasible one. In 
he first place, the English staff are already 
jusy people and a class of this kind is really 
in extra burden to them. Also it can hardty 
pe expected that instruction taken in this way 
can be given out again with great enthusiasm 
and wealth of background. The teaching of 
the use of the library is a librarian’s problem 
after all, and it seems hardly fair that an Eng- 
lish teacher should be made responsible for 
the content of such a course. 

Our latest experiment has been the use of a 
problem made up of true and false statements. 
following out an idea which was suggested by 
a problem used in the Central Missouri Teach- 
ers’ College at Warrensburg, Mo., and printed 
in the LipraRY JOURNAL several years ago. 
This problem, a sample of which appears at 
the end of this article, is planned at the School 
of Library Science at Syracuse University, the 
students in the course in Methods of Teaching 
the Use of the Library collecting most of the 
material. The English I Department takes 
charge of preparing enough copies for the 
students, gives them out, collects them and 
attends to the revision. This last is quite simple 
with the true and false statements, especially as 
a “key” to each problem is sent for the use of 
the faculty. 

Thé statements of the problem are grouped 
according to the general subjects of the books 
to which they refer such as dictionaries, card 
catalog, biographical reference books and so 
on. At the beginning of each group is a list 
of the books to be used in verifying those state- 
ments. This list is given to draw the student’s 
attention at once to the proper books, many 
of which will be new to him, and to give him 
some of the facts which would be brought out 
in class in an assignment by a teacher. It 
limits his searching so that he may concentrate 
his attention on the few most important refer- 
ence books in each class. It also relieves the 
reference librarian of the necessity of advising 
the use of suitable books. Most of the groups 
end with one or two statements about the books 
which are true, such as: “Only people who are 
still living are mentioned in Who’s Who.” These 
are designed to take the place of the teacher 
in helping the student to make generalizations 
about the books he has been using. The ma- 
jority of statements on the problem are true. 
The false ones are sprinkled in just about often 
enough so the student cannot take any of them 
for granted. None of them is a “blind alley” 
statement. A search concerning any one of 
them will lead to something, tho the statement 
as given may not be exactly right; e.g.: Shull’s 
Principles of Animal Biology is listed in the 
library catalog but it is not the most recent 
book on biology listed there. 
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The problem is frankly an experiment, an 
attempt to meet the need for library instruction 
with a group so large as to make a personal 
contact almost impossible under present condi- 
tions. It is designed to be given out and re- 
vised by people who are not specialists in 
library science and many of whom have not 
had the most elementary instruction in the use 
of the library. It has many defects. It does 
not cover as much ground as a course for col- 
lege freshmen ought. It does not even bring out 
as many points about the individual books as 
could profitably be emphasized. It is not by 
any means proof against “cribbing.” But it 
does introduce the student who follows it out 
to many library tools which he will find use- 
ful. Our experience with the problem so far 
leads us to believe that it is much better than 
nothing. Next year we shall probably experi- 
ment further, giving a combination of true and 
false and completion statements. We must 
cover as much ground as possible with a mini- 
mum expenditure of time in revision. 


Sample Problem on the Use of the Library 


Mark each of the following statements as 
True (T) or False (F). 

Consult: 

Webster’s New International Dictionary 

Funk & Wagnalls’ New Standard Dictionary. 

Century Dictionary 

Murray’s New English Dictionary 

1. The meaning of e.g. may be found in the 
New Standard Dictionary by looking 
under the word abbreviation, but in Web- 
ster’s Dictionary in the regular alphabet. 
The word thro is considered a good Eng- 
lish word. 
Webster and Murray agree that traveler is 
a preferred spelling to traveller. 
The meaning of in loco parentis is given 
in Webster in the lower half of the page. 
Webster’s Dictionary gives the meaning of 
such signs as (@ and ¢. 
The plural of quail is spelled the same 
as the singular. 
The word rebel may be three different 
parts of speech. 
The Murray New English Dictionary and 
the Oxford Dictionary are the same book. 
Murray’s Dictionary gives the longest ac- 
count of the history of a word of any of 
the four dictionaries mentioned. 


II. 

Consult: 

New International Encyclopedia. 

Americana 

Britannica 

10. The pronunciation of the name Goethals 

is given in the New International Encyclo- 
pedia. 





pos 
Soom. sentiment eea acim ema 














14. 


1D. 
16. 


17, 


18. 


19. 
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Karl Hermann Ethe wrote the article on 
Persia for the Britannica. 

References to books on cliff-dwellers are 
given in each of the four encyclopedias 
mentioned. 

The Britannica differs from the other en- 
cyclopedias in having an index volume. 


Il. 


Consult: 
The card catalog in the library. 
The call number of Quality Street in the 
University library is 822.89. 

B27q. 
Arnold Bennett’s Riceyman Steps is in the 
University library. 
There are four good books on vitamines 
in the library. 
The most recent book on biology listed 
in the library catalog is Shull: Principles 
of Animal Biology. 
The library has a book about the author 
of The Crown of Wild Olive. 
The catalog has the same relation to the 
library that an index has to a book. 


IV. 


Consult: 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 
Poole’s Index. 


20. 


Ludwig Lewisohn had an article on Jane 

Cowl in the Nation for February 14, 1923. 

There was an article on the opening of 

the Erie Canal in Niles Register, v. 25. 

Edwin Markham’s poem “Your Whispered 

Secret” appeared in the June, 1927, issue 

of the Ladies’ Home Journal. 

Poole’s Index may be used to find refer- 

ences in 1927 periodicals. 

Only ten magazines are indexed in Read- 
1 

ers’ Guide. 


y, 


Consult: 
World Almanac 
Statesman’s Yearbook. 


Whitaker's Almanac. 


25. 
20, 


27. 
28. 


29. 
36. 


Cc 


The letter postage to Sweden is five cents. 
The people of the United States used on 
an average of 12.54 pounds of coffee per 
person in 19206, 
There are free public schools in Italy. 
Hon. Jean Bruce is maid of honor to the 
Queen of England. 
Leningrad is the capital of Russia. 
The Statesman’s Year Book is useful to 
find information about the governments 
of the world. 

YI, 


onsult: 


Who's Who 
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Who's Who in America 
Lippincott’s Pronouncing Biographical 
Dictionary. 
Century Cyclopedia of Names. 
Carl Sandburg lives in Elmhurst, |||. 
There was a real person named Sero oe 
George Russell (A.E.) is an English 
statesman. 
Eos and Aurora are two names for the 
same goddess. 
Who’s Who in America corresponds to the 
English publication, Who’s Who. 
Only peopie who are still living are men. 
tioned in Who’s Who. 
VIL. 
Consult: 
Bartlett. Familiar Quotations 
Hoyt. Cyclopedia of Practical Quotations 
Brewer. Dictionary of Phrase and Fable 
Brewer. Reader’s Handbook. 
7. “God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb” 
is taken from the Bible. 
The phrase “Hobson’s choice” originated 
at Cambridge (England). 
The willow pattern on china ware illus. 
trates a Chinese legend. 


VIIL. 


Consult: 
Atlases 
Lippincott’s Gazetteer 
Century Cyclopedia of Names 
Any books previously studied. 
10. Utica is a larger city than Albany. 
1), Los Angeles is preferably pronounced with 
a hard g. 


42, Patagonia is in South America. 


43. Mt. Shasta is the highest peak in the 
United States. 


44. The Times Survey Atlas of the World is 


a good all-round atlas to consult in the 
library. 
IX. 

Consult: 

Grove. Dictionary of Music and Musicians 

Champlin. Cyclopedia of Painters 

Larned. History for Ready Reference 

Cambridge History of English Literature. 

. The opera Fidelio was composed by Bee- 
thoven and was first produced on Novem- 
ber 20, 1805. 

There is a picture of Da Vinci's “Madonna 
of the Rocks” in Champlin’s Cyclopedia. 
Larneds History for Ready Reference 


contains a good account of the children’s 
crusade. 


The Cambridge History of English Lit. 


erature gives information on “Coffee 
Houses. 
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SOME GENEALOGICAL COLLECTIONS IN ST. LOUIS 
AND VICINITY 


BY MILDRED A. KENNEY 


Genealogical Division, Denver Puldic Library 


(F ENEALOGICAL libraries and collections in state 
and public libraries are becoming more and 
more common in the United States as is evi- 
denced by surveys of the field, and, perhaps in 
a smaller way, by the number of such collec- 
tions visited on an inspection trip to St. Louis 
and vicinity last May. 

These six collections, the Decatur Public 
Library, Illinois State Historical Library, IIli- 
nois State Library, Missouri Historical Society 
Library, Mercantile Library of St. Louis, and 
the St. Louis Public Library, represent the types 
of such collections most common in this coun- 
try. These are the very small public library 
where a few more or less well chosen books 
secured by loan from some local hereditary 
patriotic society satisfies the demand; the state 
historical library which usually has as its ex- 
cuse for being the preservation and publication 
of valuable records pertaining to its own state, 
and which acquires much material by exchange 
of such records; the state library which may or 
may not regard genealogy as a division of its 
work, but frequently has a considerable number 
of state and personal records in its keeping; the 
society library which is a depository for valu- 
able records secured thru the activity of mem- 
bers or by purchase from funds accruing from 
dues or endowment; the general library which 
is not supported by taxation or appropriation; 
and the large public library where the provid- 
ing of genealogical source books for the use 
of patrons is considered to be one of the im- 
portant services rendered, and where demand 
justifies the expenditure of public money for 
such specialized material. 

The first library visited, the Decatur Public 
Library, had a small collection deposited, as is 
often the case, by the local D. A. R. Small as 
the collection was, perhaps less than one hun- 
dred volumes, a separate room was provided 
or utilized for it adjoining the general reading 
room. The catalog for these deposits was kept 
at the reference desk. ‘he cards gave author, 
title and owner of the book. The books were 
not classified. The collection included such 
standard and necessary books as: D. A. R. 
Lineage Books with indexes; New England 
Historical and Genealogical Register; New 
York Genealogical and Biographical Record; 
Savage; family and county histories. 


The State Historical Library, in Springfield, 
Ill., is perhaps more active in genealogical 
work than many. It was organized in 1907. 
The librarian reported that no department ex- 
cept the Lincolnian is consulted more than the 
genealogical department. It is supplemented 
by the collection of Revolutionary records, 
town and county histories, and local material 
in the State Library of the State of Illinois 
which is housed on the same floor of the Cap- 
itol. Altho located in the same building, the 
State Historical Library is quite separate in 
organization from the State library. An inter- 
esting study might be made of the relation of 
state historical libraries and state libraries as 
seats of genealogical records. Books in such 
libraries are acquired by gift, by purchase or 
by exchange, the common practice being that 
used by the State Historical Library in Spring- 
field where a definite appeal is made thru the 
annual reports and other publications for such 
material as residents of the state have or can 
rescue from obscurity for preservation in the 
Library. These may be old records of early 
churches, copied inscriptions from Bibles or 
gravestones, narrative manuscripts containing 
biography of pioneers, original papers on early 
history and settlement of territories, letters, 
list of soldiers, family histories compiled or 
about to be compiled by residents of the state. 

The Springfield Library also contained many 
general works on genealogy—methods of re- 
search, bibliographies, indexes, Revolutionary 
records, reports and registers of hereditary 
patriotic societies, heraldry, county, town and 
state histories, old Jllinois newspapers, and 
genealogical magazines. Service rendered by 
historical and state libraries varies. The Mlli- 
nois State Historical Library endeavors to 
answer al] queries which are sent or brought 
in 


‘The Missouri Historical Society Library is 
that type of genealogical library fostered by an 
independent historical society without state 
financial aid. Since 1925 this society has been 
consolidated with the Louisiana Purchase His- 
torical Association. The genealogical collection 


numbers 42,000 volumes. It is carefully in- 
dexed for names which appear more than five 
times and which are not indexed in any printed 


index such as Munsell’s, This file is kept sep- 
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arate from the author and title catalog which, 
while it does make clear the distinction between 
a catalog and an index for all practical pur- 
poses might not be as useful as a combination 
of the two. The local Colonial Wars Society 
has prepared an index to a complete file of 
the D. A. R. Magazine. This is a most worth 
while contribution for the society to make, but 
this index must also be kept in a separate file 
since it is not in library catalog form. The 
Society publishes three times a year the Mis- 
souri “Historical Society Collections” series 
which contains, among other articles of interest, 
diaries, letters, or documents from the societies’ 
manuscripts. One section of the magazine is 
devoted to genealogy with space for notes and 
queries with answers. The Society makes no 
inter-library loans and carries on no genealog- 
ical correspondence. 

A very large collection of genealogical 
books, (including as the term always does, 
town, county and family records), is located in 
the Mercantile Library in St. Louis. Books are 
sent out to members but no research is made 
by employees of the library for its patrons. 
The materia) is for reference only and must be 
used in the library. It is strongest in local, 
New England, Pennsylvania and German 
records. 

One of the most interesting collections, in 
view of the growing tendency to give genealogy 
a definite place in the work of the public 
library, is that in the St. Louis Public library. 
Here the genealogica) collection is an impor- 
tant part of the reference department. It has 
been developed by the reference librarian in 
satisfaction of a steady demand for such rec- 
ords. Starting with a very few volumes in the 
original collection, she has for twelve years 
followed the policy of buying carefully first 
of general standard works, which form the 
basis of any genealogical work, gradually add- 
ing county and family histories, by gift when- 
ever possible. No fixed sum of money is ex- 
pended each year; purchase depends upon 
demand and special opportunity since many 
genealogical books are rare and must be ac- 
quired when they can be found. The collection 
shows, as does perhaps any collection where 
solicitation is in the hands of one person, a 
personal taste. This special interest, justifiable 
since it represents a fruitful field for research, 
is that for English county records, a splendid 
collection of which the librarian is justly proud. 
These are not only valuable to genealogists but 
are beautiful specimens of workmanship and 
illustration in book making. The genealogical 
collection is, one the whole, well rounded and 
apparently quite usable for both the amateur 
and the professional. Many libraries have 
genealogical departments but few, if any, give 
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the service offered in the St. Louis library, \}) 
queries are answered in due time. The request 
and the information that came with it are {\|; d 
in a large vertical file on what is known as th, 
Wilder Chart (a very simple “family tree” 
supplied by the Wilder Book Company}. ‘1, 
this chart is added information as it is foun. 
This necessitates a good memory for names 6, 
the part of the librarian and the patience ay 
sense of the importance of recording at ono 
any reference found. 

In answer to the query, “Is it worth while? 
Would you recommend it to a library just open- 
ing a genealogical department?” the librarian 
answered, “Yes, with the privilege of alterin: 
the plan if it proved too much for the time at 
your disposal. The personal records supple 
ment printed records, increase the manuscript 
material, and the service is an important step 
in co-operation.” “Must the librarian be a pro 
fessional genealogist?” “Yes, or have the 
capacity and desire to become one in practice 
if not in name.” 

The Boston Transcript is an indispensable 
part of any genealogical department. No self- 
respecting genealogical library can be without 
it, tho it is awkward in size, consumes too much 
time if clipped, indexed, pasted on cards or in 
a scrapbook. The St. Louis library clips the 
items but does not paste them. They are filed 
by letter in envelopes—seemingly a ‘precarious 
way to preserve the information, but consid- 
ered satisfactory there. 

Since book numbers are not used in the St. 
Louis Public Library, the problem of catalog: 
ing county histories is much simplified. They 
are filed alphabetically under the general class 
numbers. Books do not circulate. Photostats 
are made. The collection contains about 6500 
volumes, and practically every known genea- 
logical magazine. These latter are filed in ver- 
tical files for a year or often more. Publicity 
comes thru “satisfied customers,” and the ac- 
tivity of the librarian who believes in personal 
work and accordingly belongs to every patri- 
otic society in the city to which she is eligible. 

The librarian depends heavily upon her per- 
sonal knowledge of book content in the depart- 
ment, and is convinced that genealogy intro- 
duces many patrons to the library who, tho 
primarily appealed to thru genealogy are in 
need of much more that the library can, and 
eventually does, give them. She finds no oppo- 
sition to spending public money for such spe- 


cialized material. She sees no necessity for 
y 


being apologetic for time given to genealogical 


work. To her it is, as she feels it must even- 
tually be to some librarian in every large 
library, a high calling, if not actually a_ neces: 


sity to adequate library service. 
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[xrerest of students in schoo) work bears the 
same relation to the conduct of a school that 
a lubricant does to the running of a piece of 
machinery. In other words, it is indispensable 
for successful and continuous operation. 

Manufacturers of complicated machines send 
out with their products, detailed charts showing 
the exact places at which oil is to be used and 
give carelu) instructions about the specific 
brand of oil which will give best results under 
varying conditions. Unfortunately, no expert 
in the educational field has been able to give 
us a chart showing the points at which this 
lubrication of interest is to be applied nor the 
source of the exact kind that will fit the need 
under different circumstances. 

The reason is obvious. Human nature can 
never be charted as a machine. There are certain 
mental Jaws that are known, and more are con- 
stantly being discovered, but there is, and we 
believe always will be, an element of uncer- 
tainty in human conduct—a something that will 
not conform to laws. It is this that makes 
human relations vital and the methods of regu- 
lating them, a most fascinating study. 

In spite of the many differences of opinion 
among psychological experts, there seems to be 
no disagreement about the statement that inter- 
est determines the direction of attention and 
that there is genuine attention only when there 
is genuine interest. In the words of W. H. 
Pyle: “By a high degree of attention we mean 
no more than that the processes involved in the 
learning monopolized the person’s activity for 
the time. . . . In attentive learning the doors 
seem to be shut against all other processes.” 
If, then, attentive learning is the only effectual 
learning, and attention depends directly on in- 
terest, the subject of maintaining interest in 
school work assumes even greater importance 
than, perhaps, was evident at first. On what, 
then, does interest depend? That cannot be 
answered in a single word or a single sentence 
for there are many factors known to be of out- 
standing importance and many methods of se- 
curing them that have been found successful. 
These, as they apply in particular to library 
schools, are the subject of this discussion and 
will be taken up under the general headings 
of the school; the curriculum; extra-curricular 
activities; and, the teacher, both out of and in 
the classroom. 
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Since attendance at library schools is in no 
sense compulsory and the present standard of 
salaries for library school graduates offers no 
great inducement to enter the profession, it 
must be assumed that there is more than a 
minimum of interest on the part of the student 
that causes him to enter the school. But there 
is usually a small proportion of every class 
that has the mistaken idea that the library pro- 
fession is one in which a living can be earned 
with little effort and no sacrifice of gentility. 
In these, interest in the subject must be stimu- 
lated and, even in the case of those interested 
at the start, care must be taken if this interest 
is not to be lost or lessened after they arrive 
at the school. 

The administration of the school is respon- 
sible for much in the way of first impressions, 
which may affect very materially the student’s 
interest. Publicity methods must be watched to 
see that a wrong impression is not given, unin- 
tentionally, of the standards, facilities and gen- 
eral work of the school. The surroundings 
should be as pleasant as possible and the equip- 
ment as complete as funds will allow. It has 
been demonstrated by experiment that pleasant, 
comfortable surroundings have much to do with 
ability to study and with efficiency in general. 
Above all, the atmosphere of the school should 
be conducive to interest in library work. In a 
school that has for its aim the teaching of 
personal service, the standard set by the school 
itself should be high, and no pains should be 
spared to make the attitude of the faculty 
toward the students one of genuine interest and 
friendly co-operation. 

Curriculum study is at its height just now, 
and offers a fertile field for the growth of in- 
terest in school work; but it is not within the 
scope of this discussion to consider this subject 
except in so far as it affects the general attitude 
and interest of the student. If there is any one 
thing that determines interest, it is motive. 
Motivation, in this connection, means having a 

purpose for everything taught and having this 
purpose understood by students, It may be 
difficult to find a motive for everything taught 
in library schools and, if so, the suggestion 
given to curriculum makers in the field of 
general education by H. B. Wilson, to omit 
that which appears meaningless because “there 
is more significant work than there is time in 
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which to do it” may prove especially wise for 
library schools in which there is at present 
altogether too much to be taught for the avail- 
able supply of teachers. 

Extra-curricular activities, under wise man- 
agement and if they are not carried to extremes, 
are a distinct aid in arousing interest and should 
supplement any course of study. Outdoor ac- 
tivities are always welcome and can be varied 
according to the location of the school and the 
season of the year. In a school of this type, 
where general information is a major objective 
and cultural advantages are particularly useful 
in preparation of students for their life work, 
there should be definite encouragement of 
attendance on lectures, concerts and the theatre. 
In the absence of opportunities of this kind, 
lecturers that are eminently worth while should 
be brought to the school whenever possible. 
Not only does this become a decided asset to 
the students in their later work in libraries, 
but it varies the daily routine, assures the stu- 
dents that the school has more than a perfunc- 
tory interest in their preparation and makes a 
vital connection for them between the details 
of the separate course of study and the bigger 
purpose of all round culture and development. 
This is motivation in the largest sense. 

The part of the teacher in stimulating interest 
has been left to the last, not because it should 
be considered last in point of time but because 
it is to have most space and emphasis here. It 
is the one most important influence in the re- 
sults of education. Even if all the things men- 
tioned above as contributing to student interest 
should be below the standard, a good teacher, 
with all that implies, could keep the interest 
high and make the result of the teaching a 
success. 


It is also a fact, too often overlooked, that 
a large and important part of the teacher’s work 
is the teaching that is done outside the class- 
room. Graduate students do not demonstrate 
their feelings as openly as do those less mature; 
but the same instinctive tendencies—love, imita- 
tion, emulation—call them instincts or what you 
will, are part of his make-up and play an im- 
portant part in the relations between teacher and 
student. Overstreet, in his very stimulating 
book, /nfluencing Human Behavior, says that, 
“As individuals, our chief task in life is to 
make our personality, and what our personality 
has to offer, effective in our particular environ- 
ment of human beings.” If so for individuals, 
how much more so for teachers! We cannot 
get students to think with us by commanding 
their attention, by chance methods and blind 
trial. We must set about it intelligently and 
solve the problem for ourselves, knowing that 
we must win the interest of students by having 
genuine interest in them, get their co-operation 
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and good-will by making evident our own 
good-will and desire to co-operate and inspire 
an eagerness to learn by our own sincere ep. 
thusiasm for the thing we are teaching. Man, 
new schemes may be discovered, but the old 
adage that “Like begets like” is not to be 
forgotten. 

There are many devices for testing the ability 
of students and measuring their accomplish. 
ments, but no scientific method has yet been 
discovered for measuring the personal influence 
of the teacher in the life and habits of the 
student. When such a feat is accomplished, it 
will rob this personal contact of its most vital 
element and reduce its value, but this is some- 
thing for the consideration of future genera. 
tions, not this one. The example of a teacher 
of the highest type, personally and profession- 
ally, is, then, a powerful factor in the success 
of any school and, in general, the one with 
genuine interest in the subject he is teaching 
and in his students, a high degree of enthusiasm 
for his profession and high ideals of life will 
inspire the same interest, enthusiasm and ideals 
in his students, but only if they are genuine. 

In addition to this general influence, there is 
a big opportunity for the teacher with tact and 
judgment to help students make specific im- 
provement in their personal traits. This, again, 
is particularly important in library schools on 
account of the purpose for which they are 
established. 

But it is of course in the classroom that the 
teacher has the greatest opportunity to stimulate 
the student and make his interest sure. It is 
here that the teacher’s resources are most se- 
verely taxed and where motivation produces its 
best results. 

If students have had good teaching in their 
previous school years, the problem of the 
library school teacher is made easier, for the 
habits of study will have been acquired and 
there will be a recognition of the value of 
application. But, too often, this is not the case; 
and even granting good undergraduate prep- 
aration, interest can be killed by one year of 

work with a teacher who has no understanding 
and no originality. Whether or not interest has 
been acquired in early school years, there is 
no doubt that attitudes have largely been de- 
veloped before graduate study begins, either in 
school or at home. Many attitudes that bear 
the mark of prejudice and narrow outlook can 
and must be changed. So the library school 
teacher has at once a handicap and a challenge. 

The study of psychology does not insure a 
good teacher but a working knowledge of psy- 
chological principles, acquired either from 
books or experience, would seem an essential 
part of any teacher’s preparation. So equipped, 
he will at least have a guide that reduces the 
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number of unsuccessful attempts to bring about 
a desired reaction. Psychology may not tell 
the teacher what to do but, in many cases, it 
will tell him what not to do. William James 
says that psychology is a science and teaching 
js an art, and that an art is not evolved directly 
from a science but, between the two, there must 
be a mind with originality and inventiveness. 

Interest, according to the psychologist, may be 
either native or acquired, direct or indirect, in- 
trinsic or extrinsic. It is of course an accepted 
fact that some things are interesting originally 
and directly and that in others interest must be 
acquired. But it is also true that the things 
that acquire interest do so only thru those 
things in which there is already some interest. 
The charm of the new is recognized, but to make 
it permanent it must have some connection with 
the old. 

Quoting again from Overstreet, “What we 
attend to controls our behavior. What we can 
get others to attend to controls their behavior.” 
Interest varies in its object and in its intensity 
in different persons and situations, and here the 
ability of the teacher becomes of first impor- 
tance. He must recognize interest afar off and 
meet it more than half way. Potential interest 
must be made active. Native tendencies must 
be changed and expanded. Subjects must be 
made so attractive that interest will not lag. 
Little can be accomplished in the long run as a 
result of forced interest. It is the wise and 
fortunate teacher who can stimulate it without 
commanding it to appear. 

This emphasis on the qualifications and im- 
portance of the teacher is not meant to be sen- 
timental idealism. It is, of course, easy to get 
standards of conduct and lay down principles 
of teaching that are difficult to put into practice. 
And, altho much does depend, as has been 
urged in the preceding pages, upon the person- 
ality and ingenuity of the teacher, it may help 
us to get down to earth if we try to find some 
practical methods of arriving at the ideal state 
we have pictured. No one method will of 
course bring success to every teacher in all 
subjects and with all students, but there are 
some definite techniques that have been useful 
and have the merit of common sense at least. 
There seems no question that the ideal tech- 
nique, when it is finally developed, will pick 
and choose as it sees fit and will include the 
best elements from all methods and add as 
many more as are usable. 

One practical difficulty in the way of keeping 
interest in library school work is the present 
practice of having persons with wide library 
experience in the same class with the novice. 
It is to be hoped that some development in the 
near future will make this practice unnecessary 
but, until that time, an extra amount of tact 
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and ingenuity is required on the part of the 
library school teacher to maintain the interest 
of these two groups with different needs and 
different degrees of preparation, 

The value of the lecture method of teaching is 
being widely questioned. The fact that this 
method has been over-worked in the past 
and the fact that it is not suitable on 
all occasions are not sufficient reason for 
abandoning it altogether. The availability 
of material for class use which forms 
the substance of the lecture, and the ability of 
the teacher to say what he has to say in an 
interesting way, to speak distinctly and with 
animation, and to keep the class alert and ex- 
pectant seem to be more important than an 
abstract rule in deciding the merits of the lec- 
ture as a means of presenting a subject. Some 
plan ought to be devised whereby a teacher 
could realize whether or not he is a good lec- 
turer. If he is not able to judge for himself, 
he should get an opinion from some one who 
will tell him the truth, frankly. This may seem 
over emphasis of an unimportant detail, but it 
is the firm conviction of the writer that more 
interest in school work is killed by means of 
lectures given by teachers who cannot lecture 
effectively than can be resurrected in a long 
period of time. Lectures, then, have some place, 
but if the aim is stimulation of interest, they 
should be used sparingly and with discrimina- 
tion and not freely because they require the 
least inventiveness on the part of the teacher. 

The traditional “recitation” method of teach- 
ing is in much disfavor at present and justly 
so, from all evidence, partly on account of a 
too-mechanical adherence to text-books. Library 
school teachers have in the past been spared 
this temptation because they had no text-books 
to which they could adhere. And it is to be 
hoped that when text-books are made available 
in library subjects, they will not be used as a 
substitute for class discussion and opinion. 

Mechanical use of the class period may be 
equally evident, however, in the absence of 
text-books and must be avoided if interest is to 
be maintained. The usual question and answer 
recitation amounts to little more than catechism 
of the student on the assignment in the text- 
book which has nothing to recommend it but 
tradition and easily develops into a monotonous 
routine from which even a skilful questioner 
can scarcely rescue it. The best remedy for 
this situation is variation in every possible par- 
ticular. Students are not likely to go to sleep 
when they are uncertain what is going to hap- 
pen next. Even good, nourishing food needs to 
be varied if the appetite is to be kept normal. 
And a healthy appetite for study cannot be 
maintained on the same diet day after day. As 
many different channels of impression as pos- 
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sible should be used, and there should be con- 
stant variety in the method of presentation. 
Every assignment should be a challenge to the 
student’s best effort and an appeal to that in- 
telligent curiosity which is inherent in every 
young person. When this kind of assignment 
is made, the student will not need to be urged 
to study nor quizzed to see if he is prepared. 
All that will be necessary is judicious directing 
of his efforts by a wise teacher and an oppor- 
tunity for him to express himself in class 
discussions. 

Action not only speaks louder than words, 
but is more interesting. This is true of college 
graduates as well as of children and, because 
of the recognition of this fact, problems and 
projects are becoming an important feature in 
most school curricula, As most library schools 
are connected with some live library, this part 
of the interest-making program is not especially 
difficult. In fact, this feature was given empha- 
sis in most library schools before the definition 
of a project had been formulated. 

Motivation was defined above as a purpose 
for everything taught, made plain to the stu- 
dent. Some illustrations of the need of motiva- 
tion in library schools may prove its value in 
securing class interest. The classification of 
library books often involves considerable mem- 
ory work that is not relished by students. But 
if they are made to understand why books are 
classified and that the actual work of locating 
books on library shelves cannot be promptly 
and successfully done without knowing how the 
books on different subjects are numbered, the 
learning of the classification scheme becomes a 
fascinating game. The exact spacing, punctu- 
ation and arrangement of items on a catalog 
card seems a most uninteresting and unneces- 
sary routine until it is understood that these 
rules are not arbitrarily adopted to make catch 
problems for students, but that each rule is to 
make some item on the card more intelligible 
to the patrons of the library and to serve as 
sort of a code of information about the parts of 
a book. Then, the bit of seeming red tape 
becomes a vital connection between books and 
people and is no longer drudgery. One more 

illustration: There is probably no greater difh- 
culty in keeping students to a prescribed rule 
than in the giving of bibliographical data in 
certain form, largely because it seems of so 
little importance. But, if the use of biblio- 
graphical references is understood and if the 
student realizes the greater speed and accuracy 
with which such references can be used in re- 
search the world over, if uniform, the learning 
of a definite form will assume importance that 
cannot be expected when the explanation is not 
given. 
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Understanding a problem and its relation to 
real life increases attention and interest. [yen 
drill may be entered into with zest if a reason 
for it is clear. Not every step in learning can 
be of equal interest, in spite of a good teacher's 
best efforts, and processes that are uninterestino 
in themselves must often borrow interest from 
their connection with others. When a bit of dril] 
is necessary that cannot be motivated for the sty. 
dent sufficiently to arouse his interest, it may be 
necessary to appeal to his fighting impulse, o; 
tendency to overcome obstacles. This method 
is probably best reserved for extreme cases jn 
which others fail. 

Lest the wrong impression be given by this 
assurance of enthusiasm on the part of students 
under the above conditions, it should be under. 
stood that interest in school work does not 
reduce the amount of work that it is to be 
done, in fact it is likely to mean an increase 
in amount. But it does mean that the learning 
process is pleasanter, more rapid and more 
effective. If, in addition, the students are per- 
mitted to know what progress they are making 
and are encouraged by approval and assistance, 
interest in their work will climb still higher. 

If at first, then, it is necessary to plan details 
for the specific purpose of stimulating interest, 
the situation will soon take care of itself to a 
great degree. The interest of teacher and stu- 
dent will become more or less automatic and 
both will approach the ideal of a truly educated 
person given by Everett Dean Martin in his 
Meaning of a Liberal Education as one “whose 
thinking is play and whose mind does not 
squeak as it runs along.” 

The foregoing was prepared as a term paper 
at the Institute of Instructors in Library Science, 
University of Chicago, 1927. 





Tue International Institute of Intellectual Co- 
operation in Paris has decided that an important 
change will soon be made in its publications. 
Instead of three Bulletins (University Rela- 
tions, Scientific Relations and Information Sec- 
tions) it has been decided to publish one 
review in French, entitled La Coopération 
Intellectuelle. 

The price of the new review, which will be 
issued monthly, will be 75 francs. It is pro- 
posed to include in this new review, among 
other things, information concerning interna- 
tional congresses with information as to the 
office from which their proceedings may be 
procured. Each number will contain articles 
by distinguished specialists and information and 
documents concerning science, art and educa- 
tion from the point of view of international 
co-operation. 
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A wuotesome trend is to be noted in the 
development of village and branch libraries, 
not only as in the noble Jones Library for 
Amherst, described and illustrated in this issue, 
but in the beautiful Carpenter Branch of the St. 
Louis Public Library described by Dr. Bost- 
wick, the Monroeville branch of the Fort 
Wayne and Allen County Library system in 
Indiana, and other recent buildings also de- 
scribed in these pages. In planning all these 
great care had been taken thru co-operation 
between librarians, architects and trustees to 
think out problems in advance, and to adapt 
the edifice to the needs of its community, and 
such building from within results in a more 
original and satisfactory exterior than if the 
design were in the old fashion of making the 
shell and then fitting the organization into it. 
The Carnegie libraries thruout the country fur- 
nish a standard of design for the small library, 
with the eentral entrance leading directly 
to the delivery desk with provision on 
one side for the reading and_ reference 
department and on the other side for the chil- 
dren. But this arrangement which facilitates 
administration by a single person should not 
prevent originality in lay-out, especially where 
there is a library staff of several persons to 
handle different divisions. It is gratifying to 
find examples of original design as well as 
adaptation of standard design increasingly fre- 
quent as library buildings more and more 
engage the attention of the best architects. 


————< 


Tue meetings of the Southwestern Library 
Association at Baton Rouge, La., and of the 
Southeastern Library Association at Biloxi, 
Miss., were so planned geographically as to 
permit attendance of many librarians at both 
gatherings, an unusual and excellent feature. 
The meeting in Louisiana was especially interest- 
ing from the fact that that was selected as a 
typical state in which to make the experiment 
backed by the Carnegie Corporation for the de- 
velopment of libraries in a section of the coun- 
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try which was rather backward in its library 


facilities. Miss Essae May Culver, when se- 
lected for this work, brought to it her valuable 
experience in California, where the county sys- 
tem has reached its largest development and 
has been adapting the county system to the need 
of the parishes of Louisiana, a state which is 
organized by parishes. The overwhelming flood 
of course made a serious setback for the work, 
but nevertheless it has gone forward and the 
Carnegie Corporation has wisely extended its 
financial co-operation into a third year, by the 
end of which it is hoped that Louisiana, from 
the library point of view, may be on a solid 
basis from which to make substantial progress 
on its own account and give an example to 
other backward states. Here is an interesting 
example of the relation of the federal system 
in an interplay of national and state organ- 
ization. 
— 


Ar the mid-winter meeting in Chicago, where 
the Council itself will have plenty to do, a 
most interesting feature outside its deliberations 
will be that in relation with the work of the 
Education Committee dealing chiefly with 
libraries for schools. Much of the time will 
be given specifically to presentation of the vital 
question whether school libraries should be ad- 
ministered from the local library or by the 
local school board, and besides papers repre- 
senting these two sides, general discussion will 
be invited toward the solution of this important 
issue. It is to be said, from the library point 
of view, that library experts are perhaps better 
fitted to supervise and obtain effective work in 
a school library than are schoolmen; but on the 
other hand the more logical plan of schoolman 
direction for the library as for all other school 
departments may prove more economical in ad- 
ministration and consequently provide greater 
opportunity for the trained school librarian 
who is unfortunately still not sought, or indeed 
wanted, by schools in many of the states. The 
schol library field is one of increasing impor- 
tance and the Liprary JouRNAL plans in the 
ensuing year to give very much attention to 


this field. 





— a -o—— 


Dovsrtess the largest amount of money ever 
given to a public library in a single donation 
was that to the New York Public Library under 
the will of the late Payne Whitney, whose estate 
was valued at the enormous sum of $178,000,- 
000. Mr, Whitney was for twelve years an 
active trustee of the New York Public Library 
and testified his appreciation by a_ gift in 
the year 1923 of two million dollars, and 
now it is to receive in the distribution by the 
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trustees under the will in excess of $6,200,000, 
representing an annual addition to the resources 
of the reference department of the Library ex- 
ceeding $300,000 yearly. Thus the great library, 
already foremost among public libraries, will 
be able to add to its collections, equipment and 
staff to an extraordinary extent from which the 
public should have large benefit. The munici- 
pality is rightly looked to for the support of 
the circulation department, but the city directly 
benefits by the fact that it is not called upon 
to support the reference portion of the work, 
as it must in the other boroughs where the 
library systems are not thus substantially en- 
dowed, altho in Brooklyn the main reference 
collection, originally that of the old Brooklyn 
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Library, was transferred by that organization 
with its endowments to the Brooklyn Public 
Library organization. This disposition of \{; 
Whitney’s fortune is a noble example to other 
donors, who should not limit their gifts to 4 
municipal library because it is supported other. 
wise from city funds. Naturally such cifjs 
would be applied to building up a reference 
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rial of the donor, tho few if any libraries have 
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Libraries. 33: 465-466. 1928. 

Lamhert R. S. Broadcasting and public libraries: 
possibilities of co-operation. In: Library Associa- 
tion. Proceedings of Fiftieth Anniversary Conf.  p. 
136-140. 1928. 


ScHoo. Lipraries 
A $500 school library. Prepared by the librarians 
in the elementary schools of Long Beach, Calif. Wil- 
son Bull. 3: 346-351. 1928. 
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ScotLanp. Nationar Liprary 
Dickson, W. K. The National Library of Scotland. 
In: Library Association. Proceedings of Fiftieth 
Anniversary Conf. p. 3444. 1928. 
Soutu Dakota. See Pustic Lipraries, SUBHEAD SOUTH 
DAKOTA 
Strupy Ciuss 
Hall, A. G. The village study club. Lr. Jour. 
53: 931-933. 1928. 


Vircrnta. See LIBRARIES, SUBHEAD VIRGINIA 


Wortp Peace Founpation, Boston, Mass. 
Hudson, Holland. A _ reader’s peace monument. 
Lis. Jour. 53: 891-892. 1928. 


YaLe University Liprary 
Keogh, Andrew. The planning of a great library. 
In: Library Association. Proceedings of Fiftieth 
Anniversary Conf. p. 74-78. 1928. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


No charge is made to Liprary JourNaL subscribers 
for insertion of notices in this department. 


Technical librarian (male) with excellent experi- 
ence wishes to make change. Fitted to direct science 
department of large library or to be librarian of an 
agricultural and mechanical college. Far West pre- 
ferred. D. Y. 21. 

College and library school graduate with varied ex- 
perience, wishes city or county library, preferably in 
Middle West. W. O. 21. 

Position wanted by library school graduate. Avail- 
able soon. Eastern states preferred. A. B. 21. 

Library school graduate and experienced cataloguer 
desires position in the Middle West or East. S. S, 21. 

University and library school graduate, experienced 
in administrative and order department work, desires 
position in college or special library in the Fast. 
P; S28 

El Paso Public Library, El Paso, Texas: Opening 
for reference assistant with training and some experi- 
ence. Ability to do technical and scientific reference 
work. 


INDEX 


It is hoped that the index to volume 53 may be 
mailed with the number for December 15, its conclud- 
ing number, and not with the first number of the new 
volume as has been the case in recent years. This 
will enable copies for binding to be assembled at an 
earlier date. In connection with the binding of this 
volume will subscribers please note the following cor- 
rection marking it on the pages indicated: At the foot 
of 709: For conclusion of this article turn to p. 716; 
and at the foot of 715: For conclusion of this article 
turn to p. 710. 

















LIBRARY ORGANIZATIONS 


CHICAGO MIDWINTER MEETING 
PROGRAM 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF 
AMERICA 
President, H. H. B. Meyer, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Thursday, December 27, 8 p.m. 
Adoption of new constitution and by-laws. 
Important announcement concerning the new 

edition of the British Museum Catalogue of 
Printed Books. 

Announcement concerning Pan American 
bibliographical undertakings. 

A bibliography of water transportation— 
M. E. Pellett, The Port of New York Authority, 
New York City. 

Christopher Smart’s writings—Charles D. 
Abbott, University of Buffalo, New York. 

A bibliography of William Damphiere’s voy- 
ages—Willard H. Bonner, University of Buffalo, 
New York. 

J. Christian Bay, John Crerar Library, Chi- 
cago, has also arranged for a visit to Mr. 


Chester H. Thordarson’s library. 


BUSINESS LIBRARIANS’ ROUND TABLE 
Frederick Rex, Municipal Reference Library, 
Chicago, presiding 
Friday, December 28, 2:30 p.m. 

Program to be announced. 


A, L. A. CATALOG SECTION 


Chairman, Helen K. Starr, James Jerome Hill 
Reference Library, St. Paul, Minnesota 
Thursday, December 27, 8 p.m. 

A dinner at 6 p.m, preceding the evening 
meeting is being arranged at some interesting 
north side place. Please send reservations 
before December 21 to Grace O. Kelley, John 
Crerar Library, Chicago. 


Program to be announced. 


COLLEGE LIBRARIANS OF THE MIDDLE 
WEST 


Chairman, Anna M. Tarr, Lawrence College 
Library, Appleton, Wisconsin 
Thursday, December 27, 10 a.m. 

Reorganization in classification and catalog- 
ing in college libraries. Ethel Bond, Library 
School, University of Illinois, Urbana. 


What factors determine the advisability of 


having departmental libraries. Mary C. Venn, 
Oberlin College Library, Oberlin, Ohio. 
Budgeting the book fund, Karl T. Jacobsen, 
Luther College Library, Decorah, Iowa. 
The purchasing of duplicates. Julia Blanch- 
ard, Wheaton College Library, Wheaton, III. 


A.L.A, EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
Chairman, Harriet A. Wood, Library Division 
Minnesota Department of Education. ’ 
Minneapolis 
Friday, December 28, 

Luncheon meeting for Committee members. 
All members of the Committee are requested 
to make an effort to attend the luncheon. The 
chairman of the various sub-committees wi] 
take up matters of the work of each committee 
and the regional directors and members-at-large 
will confer in regard to the proposed specialist 
at A. L. A. Headquarters and plans for the 
School Library Yearbook. 

Friday, December 28, 8 p.m. Open Session 

A joint program in which the Training, Ele- 
mentary and College Sub-committees discuss the 
training of the school librarian will be pre- 
sented by Clara Howard, New Jersey College 
for Women Library School, New Brunswick, 
Annie Spencer Cutter, School Department, 
Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio, and Charles 
H. Stone, Department of Library Science, North 
Carolina College for Women, Greensboro. 

Standards of training together with the con- 
tent of courses, especially the course in chil- 
dren’s literature, and comparisons between the 
work of children’s and school librarian will be 
taken up. 

Miss Cutter will report upon her visit to 
Mexico City and the Lincoln Library. 

The new Junior High School Library Sub- 
committee will present tentative objectives 
under the leadership of the chairman, Marion 
Lovis, supervisor, School Libraries, Board of 
Education, Detroit. 

Saturday, December 29, 2:30 p.m. Open Session 

The revision of the “Measuring Stick,” so 
ably set up some years ago by Willis H. Kerr, 
Pomona College Library, Pomono, California, 
will be the chief concern of the Teachers Col- 
lege Sub-committee, Grace Palmer, Southwest 
Missouri State Teachers College Library, 
Springfield, chairman. 

The new Administrative and Reference Sub- 
committee will set forth its plans under the 
guidance of Eleanor M. Witmer, supervisor, 
Public School Libraries, Denver. 

Selections will be made by committee vote 
from the following topics of interest to the 
High School Sub-committee, Margaret Greer, 
Central High School Library, Minneapolis, 
chairman: Problem of missing books. Library 
instruction for all. What reference books to 
select. What diagnostic work, if any, should 
school librarians attempt? Student assistants. 
Qualifications and number of professional as- 
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sistants. What the school executive should 
know about the librarian’s duties. 


LEAGUE OF LIBRARY COMMISSIONS 
President, C. B. Lester, Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission, Madison 
Thursday, December 27, 2:30 p.m, 
Topic: Adult education from the point of 
view of the duties and responsibilities of state 

library Commissions. 

Friday, December 28, 2:30 p.m. Round table 
Current problems in commission work. Com- 

mittee reports. Business. 


LIBRARIANS OF LARGE PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES 
Chairman, Clarence E. Sherman, Public Library, 
Providence, Rhode Island 
Thursday, December 27, 2:30 p.m. 

Topic: The influence of metropolitan dis- 
tricts on public library administration. 

Social, economic and political aspects—Lent 
D. Upson, director, Detroit Bureau of Govern- 
mental Research. 

From the library point of view—Linda A. 
Eastman, Cleveland Public Library; Carl P. 
Vitz, Toledo Public Library. 

General discussion of miscellaneous topics. 

Friday, December 28, 8 p.m. 

Topic: Bond issues for public library build- 
ing construction. 

Economic and political aspects—Professor 
Simeon E. Leland, University of Chicago. 

From the library point of view—Joseph L. 
Wheeler, librarian, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore; Herbert S. Hirshberg, librarian, 
Akron Public Library. 

General discussion of miscellaneous topics. 

Provision for general discussion at the end 
of each session has been made in response to 
repeated requests, because many librarians seem 
to want to have a chance to exchange ideas on 
isolated matters of administration which have 
no bearing on program topics but yet are 
worthy of a place somewhere, 


NORMAL SCHOOL AND TEACHERS 
COLLEGE LIBRARIANS 
Chairman, Bertha Hatch, School of Education 
Library, Cleveland, Ohio 
Friday, December 28, 2:30 p.m. 

Program to be announced. 


UNIVERSITY AND REFERENCE 
LIBRARIANS 
| 


Chairman, Harold L. Leupp, University of 
California, Berkeley 
Friday, December 28, 2:30 p.m. 

Some tendencies in present-day college and 
university library planning—Theodore W. 
Koch, Northwestern University Library, Evan- 
ston, Til. 
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Handling of the British Museum catalog of 
current accessions in university libraries—Adah 
Patton, University of Illinois Library, Urbana. 

Dissertations in university libraries. 

Plans for continuation of the Union List of 
Serials—H. M. Lydenberg, Public Library, 
New York City. 

II 
Joint Session with College Librarians of the 
Middle West 

Chairman, University and Reference Librarians, 

Harold L. Leupp, University of Cali- 
fornia Library, Berkeley 

Chairman, College Librarians of the Middle 

West, Anna M. Tarr, Laurence College 
Library, Appleton, Wisconsin 
Thursday, December 27, 2:30 p.m. 

The plans and work of the Committee of the 
North Central Association of Colleges on 
Library Standards for College and University 
Libraries—Dr. George A. Works, dean, Gradu- 
ate Library School, University of Chicago. 

The college and reference library yearbook 
—Charles B. Shaw, Swarthmore College 
Library, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. 

Classification of personnel of university and 
college libraries—Charles H. Brown, chairman 
of the subcommittee of the Committee on Clas- 
sification of Library Personnel. 

Library statistics—Julian S. Fowler, Oberlin 
College Library, Oberlin, Ohio. 

The art reference collection, gift of the Car- 
negie Corporation to colleges and universities 
—Profesor Edward F. Rothschild, University of 
Chicago. (With exhibit.) 

A phase of the interlibrary loan problem— 
Charles H. Brown, Iowa State College Library, 
Ames. 

Acquisition and care of special collections— 
Mary Rudd Cochran, University of Cincinnati 
Library. (Tentative. ) 


SOUTHWESTERN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Tue fourth biennial meeting of the Southwest- 
ern Library Association was held at Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, October 31 to November 2. The 
president of the Association, Mrs. J. R. Dale, 
presided at all of the meetings. 

At the opening session, addresses of welcome 
were made by Governor Huey P. Long, and T. 
H. Harris, superintendent of education for 
Louisiana, also by J. O. Modisette, chairman of 
the Louisiana Library Commission. Responses 
were made by the president, Mrs. Dale, and 
Carl H. Milam, secretary of the A. L. A., fol- 
lowed by an address by Linda A. Eastman, 
president of the A. L. A., on “What the A. L. A, 
Expects of the Southwestern Library Associa- 
tion.” She urged the Southwestern Association 
to develop additional libraries, and stimulate 
more reading among the people of this section 
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of the country. She also quoted statistics to show 
that the Southwest is behind other sections of 
the country in membership in the A. L. A. 
Dorothy Amann, librarian of the Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas, Texas, followed 
with a stirring address on “How the A. L. A. 
Can Help the Southwestern Library Associa- 
tion,” recommending for consideration the 
holding of the A, L. A. annual conference, 
occasionally in a location convenient for mem- 
bers of the Southwestern Library Association 
and also that the A. L. A. hold conferences 
only biennially or triennially and in the interim 
strengthen sectional conferences. 

After dinner the guests were delightfully en- 
tertained by Mrs. Coats with brief comments 
on the early history of Louisiana, followed by 
“Cajan” stories and dialect songs and Mrs. 
Dale, after a brief address, introduced the 
guests of the Conference with clever limericks, 
and each in turn spoke on “My Hobby.” 

The second general session had for its theme 
“The Public Library.” Judson T. Jennings, 
Seattle Public Library, spoke on “Adult Edu- 
cation,” explaining the meaning of the phrase, 
and the demand for adult education, telling how 
the public library can help. 

Elizabeth West, librarian of Texas Technolog: 
ical College, then discussed “The Challenge 
of the News Stand,” stating that she had made 
investigations of a number of typical news 
stands in Texas and read the titles of period- 
icals found there, and deplored the general 
trend toward “trashy” )iterature. The people 
who patronize the news stands are those with 
whom the library has no contact whatever, and 
the spread of more libraries and the spread of 
book stores wil) greatly help in correcting the 
present condition. 

“Something for Nothing” was the subject of 
a talk by Louise B. Krause, librarian, H. M. 
Byllesby & Co., Chicago, who pointed out to 

the librarians of the smaller public libraries 
how they can secure many valuable publications 
of the U. S. government on agriculture, oil and 
natural gas, and other natural resources. Every 
public library should root itself into the eco- 
nomic life of the community from which it 
derives its financial sustenance, and only when 
communities are free from poverty by the im- 
provement of economic conditions, can we ex- 
pect them to seek the fuller life for which the 
public library stands. She urged the A. L. A. 
to consider a comprehensive program by means 
of which all public libraries’ could definitely 
share in the economic development of their 
communities, 

Following this talk, short book reviews on 
art, music, biography, psychology and humor 
were given by Gretta Smith of Baton Rouge, 


Lucy Fuller of Beaumont, Mrs. Lois W. Hen- 
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derson of Shreveport and Vera Snook of 1. 
Rock, respectively. 

Thursday evening’s program was made 
addresses by Clarence B. Lester of the W 
sin Library Commission, Alice S. Tyler, dean 
of Library School of Western Reserve Univer. 
sity and James B, McMillen, librarian of Loyis. 
iana State University. 

Mr. Lester whose theme was “The Part of 
the State in Library Extension,” said that the 
first public libraries were instituted in cities 
and later in municipalities but that for some 
time the rural sections were neglected. [twas 
his opinion that the state should push the devel. 
opment of library service in rural communities, 

Miss Tyler’s topic was “Librarianship both a 
Science and a Service.” She said that all 
would agree without discussion that it was 
service, and she devoted the major portion of 
her remarks to the arguments for considering 
librarianship as a science. She quoted from 
Dr. E. C. Richardson who has defined the qual- 
ities of science as research, teaching, and app)i- 
cation. Since the librarian’s work implies each 
of these, she argued, it would be safe to con- 
clude that it is a science. Mr. McMillen spoke 
on “A Glimpse of Some European Libraries” 
describing some ancient, rare and valuable 
manuscripts, which he had seen while abroad 
during the past summer. 

The Friday morning and afternoon sessions 
were held on the beautiful new campus of 
Louisiana State University. At the morning 
session a number of brief addresses on school 
libraries and their importance, and the need for 
more library training facilities in the South- 
west were made. 

A paper prepared by Frances O'Connell, 
Little Rock High School Library, on the status 
of the library in Southwestern high schools and 
read by Christine Sanders, of the Free Library 
Service Bureau, Department of Education, Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark., reported findings in a survey 
of school libraries in the Southwestern States, 
the discouraging conditions in which she 
attacked with courage, making a spirited plea 
for united sympathetic effort in solving the 
problems. 

Defining the limits of the public library and 
the schools in providing school library service, 
was the subject of a paper by Tommie Dora 
Barker, Carnegie Library School, Atlanta. 
Miss Barker said in part: “The work of the 
two institutions is complementary, and there 
should be mutual recognition of their respec- 
live functions, and the fullest co-operation in 
integrating the activities of the two for the 
attainment of the ends. There are in practice 
three forms of organization of school library 
service in political units maintaining both a 
public school system and a_ public library: 
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«hool library service given by the school de- 
jartment entirely independent of the public 
library; school library service given entirely by 
the public library; and school library service 
organized and maintained on a basis of co- 
operation between the public schools and the 
public library. 

Miss Barker’s conviction is that either the 
scond or the third method is preferable to the 
first, and that the third method is better 
than the second; because book service to 
schools is the legitimate field of the public 
library, and should be given preferably on the 
basis of some co-operative plan with the school 
department. his plan “connects the child 
with the agency which he will use for con- 
tinuing his education after he has completed 
his formal schooling”, she said, and “aids in 
romoting the acceptance of the idea that the 
public library is an integral part of public 
education.” Miss Barker then gave some in- 
stances in which these ideas were in practical 
operation, based upon the so-called “Pittsburgh 
Plan.” . 

Need for more training facilities in the 
southwest was thoroly discussed by Robert J. 
Usher, Howard Library, New Orleans, Julia 
Ideson, Houston Public Library, Mrs. Ynez 
Bishop, Pine Bluff, Arkansas, and the informal 
discussion following was participated in by 
Miss Tyler and Mr. Modisette, and others. 

Two simultaneous round tables were held 
during the afternoon on county libraries and 
adult education, and in the evening a reception 
was held at the Women’s Club House of Baton 
Rouge, where delightful talks were made by 
Roark Bradford, the author and Frans Blom, 
the archaeologist of the Mid-American Research 
Department of Tulane University. Mr, Blom 
as director of the Gray Memorial Expedition 
had just returned from eight months spent in 
the wilds of Central America, where many re- 
mains of the Maya Civilization were discovered. 

The A. L. A. Library Extension Committee 
held an open meeting Saturday morning, ana 
all members of that Committee were present 
for the entire Southwestern Conference. 

The excellent program of the Southwestern 
meeting, much enjoyed by all in attendance, 
was largely due to the active chairman of the 
Program Committee, Essae M. Culver, secre- 
tary of the Louisiana Library Commission. 

At the business meeting the following ofh- 
cers were elected: President, James A. MeMil- 
len, librarian, Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge; secretary, Lucia F. Powell, libra- 
rian, Kemp Public Library, Wichita Falls, 
Texas; treasurer, Christine Sanders, secretary, 
Free Library Service Bureau, Dept. of Educa- 
tion, Little Rock, Ark.; vice-presidents, Arizona, 
Mrs. Effie J. Carmichael, librarian, Public 
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Library, Phoenix; Arkansas, Julia Vaulx, libra- 
rian, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville; 
Louisiana, Mrs. Lois White Henderson, libra- 
rian, Shreve Memorial Library, Shreveport; 
New Mexico, Mrs. T. E. Whitney, librarian, 
Public Library, Roswell; Oklahoma, Mrs. J. A. 
Thompson, librarian, Public Library, Chick- 
asha; Texas, Harriet Dickson, children’s libra- 
rian, Houston Public Library. 


Abridged from the report of 


Vircinta Farrrax, Secretary. 


LOUISIANA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Tue Louisiana Library Association held a 
short business meeting during the session of the 
Southwestern Library Association and elected 
the following officers for the ensuing year: 
President, Essae M. Culver, secretary, Louisiana 
Library Commission, Baton Rouge; vice-presi- 
dents, Lucy Foote, Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge, and Esther Finlay Harvey, libra- 
rian, Newcomb College, New Orleans; secre- 
tary, Mrs. Robert J. Usher, librarian Mid- 
American Research Dept., Tulane University, 
New Orleans; treasurer, Virginia Fairfax, New 
Orleans. 


IOWA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Tue twenty-eighth annual meeting of the Iowa 
Library Association was held at Marshalltown, 
October 23-25 with an attendance a little short 
of that of last year, and with Mary A. Egan, 
librarian at Clinton, presiding at all sessions 
excepting one. 

At the opening session, after greetings had 
been exchanged Miss Robinson, secretary of the 
Iowa Library Commission, reviewed the work 
of the fifteen years since she came to the Library 
Commission showing the increase in pub)ic 
libraries from 112 to 165, in Carnegie buildings 
from 83 to 100 and the reduction of counties 
without tax supported libraries from fourteen 
to one. She stated, however, that the recent in- 
crease in library beginnings has been in the 
smaller communities which could be much bet- 
ter served as branches of county libraries, 
there being twenty-five libraries in towns with 
less than 1,000 population and eleven in those 
under 800. Of the twelve libraries becoming 
tax supported during the past year eight are 
in towns under 1,000. 

Professor Kolb of Wisconsin University 
considers that 4,000 is the smallest population 
capable of adequately supporting a library; 
but one-half of the libraries in [owa are in 
towns under that figure and many of them are 
doing excellent work. The reason is that the 
per capita tax is more than one dollar, In other 
towns the maximum of five mills does not bring 
$1.00 per capita and the libraries are inade- 

quately supported and less efficient. 
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While the progress in library extension thru 
county and smaller units has not been striking 
there has been an advance in the attitude of 
both library boards and librarians toward ex- 
tension and a large desire manifested on the 
part of the country people for library facilities. 

Miss Robinson’s report was followed by an 
address on Negro literature by Professor F. L. 
Mott of the State University. Professor Mott 
introduced his talk by an inquiry into the 
reason for the appeal of the negro spirituals, 
saying that even without music they had a 
charm which he showed by reciting “I know 
the moonlight, I know the starlight” and James 
Weldon Johnson’s “Oh, Black and Unknown 
Bards.” The speaker then reviewed the rise of 
negro literature in America from Phyllis 
Wheatley to the Harlem poets of the present 
time; he spoke of Claude McKay, Langston 
Hughes and Countee Cullen, indicating the dif- 
ferences in their styles and subjects, and reading 
from each poet. 

An address “Around the World with Friend 
Shakespeare” was given by Mr. Johnson Brig- 
ham, state librarian, after which the Marshall- 
town Library board served tea, and in the 
evening Charles J. Finger, the Newberry prize 
winner in 1925, spoke of his own varied ex- 
periences which finally led him to adopting a 
country residence in Arkansas. 

The following morning’s session opened with 
a publicity symposium conducted by Forrest B. 
Spaulding, librarian of the Des Moines Public 
Library, which was followed by round tables 
of trustees, college and reference librarians, 
large and small libraries, and children’s li- 
brarians. 

The afternoon session was devoted largely 
to the discussion of county libraries. An ad- 
dress on “The Trend in Community Organiza- 
tion” was given by Professor J. H. Kolb of the 
University of Wisconsin, who based his talk on 
the survey of service institutions in a number 
of Wisconsin counties, fully outlined in a bul- 
letin of the University of Wisconsin, entitled 
Service Institutions for Town and Country. The 
conclusions reached by Professor Kolb were: 
“Service of social institutions must be con- 
sidered on both personal and community rela- 
tionship, this service and the service areas read- 
justed under various lines of greatest efficiency 
and the cost distributed, equalizing the larger 
and more equitable units.” From this he drew 
the conclusion that the unit for most library 
work must be the county library. Mr. George 
B. Phelps, chairman of the Legislative Com- 

mittee of the Iowa Library Association, then 
outlined a suggested county library law to be 
presented to the legislature at its next meeting. 
This was followed by a brief discussion of both 
addresses, and the afternoon program closed 
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with a discussion of new children’s books by 
Miss Grace Murphy of the Iowa Library (,,, 
mission, 

After dinner W. W. Waymack, associate 
editor of the Register and Tribune, spoke on 
“My Russian Experiences,” and two one-act 
plays by the Des Moines Community Drama 
Association followed, 

On Thursday morning Miss Agnes Samuel. 
son, state superintendent of public instruction 
gave an enlightening address on “The Public 
School and the Public Library.” At the busi. 
ness meeting the County Library Committee was 
instructed to sell the book wagon and the 
Library Commission was requested to continue 
the monthly buying list which has been sent 
out in connection with the Co-operative Buying 
Plan whether the co-operative plan was con. 
tinued or not. 

Charles H. Brown, librarian of the State 
College Library at Ames, was elected president 
for the coming year; Eva T. Canon, librarian 
of Council Bluffs and Mildred Pike, librarian 
of Sioux City, vice-presidents; Grace C. Murphy 
of the Iowa Library Commission, secretary, and 
Gypsie Patton, librarian of Newton, registrar. 

Abridged from the report of 

Jutta A, Rosinson, Secretary. 


OHIO LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Tue thirty-fourth annual meeting of the Ohio 
Library Association was held in Toledo, Octo- 
ber 17-19. 

At the opening session on Wednesday after- 
noon, Dr. Henry J. Doerman, president of 
Toledo University, recorded greetings from Mr. 
Vitz and gave a most interesting address on the 
position of the library in present day education. 
The president of the association, Miss Bessie 
Sargeant Smith urged the need of definite 
action on the part of the association this coming 
year relative to the situation at the Ohio State 
Library. 

The evening program included a message 
from the president of the American Library 
Association, Miss Linda A. Eastman, who 
emphasized the responsibility of members of 
the Ohio Library Association toward the whole 
profession, and stated clearly wherein the 
A. L. A. looks to members of the Ohio Library 
Association for co-operation and progressive 
action within its own organizaton. 

Dr. Richard Burton followed in a most stim- 
ulating and enlivening address, “In Defense of 
Poetry,” which gave great pleasure, and the 
Colonial Trio of Toledo added greatly to the 
pleasure of the evening, which concluded with 
a ie, by the members of the Toledo 
stall. 

On Thursday morning adult education was 
the subject of the general session. Miss Lucia 
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H. Sanderson, reader’s adviser of the Cleveland 
Public Library, gave a paper on reading with 
a purpose and without a purpose. Her fine ap- 
preciation of the place of the librarian in rela- 
tion to the seeking reader, who does not know 
ist What he wants, was presented beautifully 
and effectively, and all present realized 
anew the great opportunity and great respon- 
sibility of the librarian. Following, Dr. A. 
Caswell Ellis, director of Cleveland College, 
discussed entertainingly many wholesome truths 
on the subject of the great adult educational 
movement and the librarian’s opportunity. 

In the afternoon the members as guests of 
the Toledo Chamber of Commerce visited the 
branch libraries and the Lucas County Library, 
and in the evening the Toledo Public Library 
was again host, when Miss Jessie Welles, as- 
sistant librarian, conducted a book meeting and 
discussed the value of aids to readers and called 
attention to the publication Creative Reading. 
Mrs. Paul Alexander of Toledo gave briefly a 
bird’s eye view of the new and interesting books 
of the fall. 

Friday morning was devoted to section meet- 
ings, and on Friday afternoon Dr. Frank D. 
Slutz of Dayton, in an illuminating and help- 
ful address on “Everyman’s University” gave 
new characterization of the library in its rela- 
tion to the great field of education. 

The section meetings were under the presi- 
dency of the following leaders: Children’s Sec- 
tion, Elizabeth Hales of Cleveland Heights; 
“Recent Books for Boys and Girls,” Lesley 
Newton of Lakewood, head of Children’s De- 
partment, Lakewood; “The Children’s Libra- 
rian and the School,” Dorothy K, Grout of East 
Cleveland; and “Books and the Seventh and 
Eighth Grades,” Ruth Hoffman of Youngstown. 

A resolution was passed authorizing the 
President to appoint a committee of three to 
study and report to the Executive Board on the 
State Library situation with recommendations 
as to the necessary steps to restore adequate li- 
brary service. 

Dr. George A. Works, dean of the Graduate 
Library School of Chicago University, spoke 
briefly of the distinctive features of the new 
school and its relation to other library schools. 

The hospitality and many courtesies of the 
Toledo Public Library staff made this meeting, 
the largest in the history of the association, one 
of much pleasure and professional help. 

The following officers were elected: President, 
Julian S. Fowler, Oberlin College Library; 
vice-presidents, Jessie Welles, Toledo; Janet L. 
Hannaford, Dayton; and Alice K. Bowen, 
Harding High School Library, Warren; secre- 
tary, Gentiliska Winterrowd; treasurer, Edgar 
W. King, Miami University, Oxford. 

Eucenta W. Gienn, Secretary. 
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BRITISH LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Encusu library periodicals unite in declaring 
the fifty-first annual conference of the Library 
Association held at Blackpool from September 
24 to 28 a success, the Librarian and Book 
World calling it the most important since the 
Royal Charter of Incorporation was obtained. 
Its reasons for this statement are the alteration 
effected in the constitution of the Association 
by the adoption of the new by-laws—assuming 
their approval by the Lords of the Treasury— 
which provide for a Register of Librarians, 
stating the terms of qualification for inclusion 
as a Fellow; the gift from the Carnegie Trus- 
tees, making it possible for the Association to 
extend its activities; and the election of Ernest 
A. Savage as the new honorary secretary and 
the appointment of Guy W. Keeling as 
secretary. 

The induction of the president for the ensu- 
ing year took place on Tuesday morning. The 
retiring president is the Earl of Elgin and Kin- 
cardine, C.M.G., chairman of the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust. The new president, Dr. 
A. D. Lindsay, C.B.E., Master of Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, delivered an address in the course 
of which he said, “I sometimes feel that if we 
could all be restricted to something like the 
Bible, Shakespeare, Plato’s Republic, and 
Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, all the rest 
could be burned”—a_ statement promptly 
seized upon by the press. Dr. Lindsay went 
on to express the hope that the Government 
would put the financial coping-stone on schemes 
that are afoot for making public libraries up 
and down the country one great central library 
of commanding importance which could make 
real and effective all co-ordinating schemes. 
The enormous potential demand of readers for 
knowledge cannot be left to itself. Captain R. 
Wright’s discussion on “Regional Libraries in 
England and Wales” in connection with the 
printed report of the Committee of the County 
Libraries Section ably supplemented the presi- 
dent’s address. Captain Wright, who is the 
county librarian of Middlesex, emphasized the 
need of a standard catalog and the collabora- 
tion of the postal authorities in the matter of 
postage and telephone charges. 

Simultaneous sessions were held on county 
libraries in mining areas and the inter-relation- 
ship of libraries and museums, and on county 
library finance and libraries in public and sec- 
ondary schools. A general session was devoted 
to “British Commonwealth Library Liaison,” 
during which Mr. Savage read a Memorandum 
prepared by the Executive Committee of the 
Council detailing the possibilities of biblio- 
graphical co-operation, co-operative cataloging 
and classifications which might be gained by 
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such a confederation. A general conference, 
to be held about once in every five or six years 
and in such varying localities as Canada, South 
Africa, India and Great Britain was suggested, 
and the Library Association Record would be- 
come the Library Record of the British Com- 
monwealth. 

J. C. Squire, editor of the London Mercury, 
in an amusing talk on book reviewing, stated 
his conviction that the reviewer should tell the 
reader what the book contains and whether it 
is likely to interest him instead of obtruding 
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his—the reviewer’s—own opinions on the sub- 
ject mentioned in the book. Quotations are an 
essential part of a review, he said. He spoke 
of meeting two men in a tavern, one of whom 
had written a novel, and the other of whom 
was reviewing it, both assisted by large tank. 
ards of ale. When Mr, Squire saw them they 
had reached the point where the review said: 
“It is a simple story, told with a quiet sincerity 
which—.” As neither the reviewers nor Mr 
Squire could think of a satisfactory endine. 
it had to be left out altogether. ¥ 


AMONG LIBRARIANS 


Laura A. Betts, 1926 Pratt, librarian of the 
Lincoln Heights Branch of the Des Moines 
Public Library, appointed librarian of Pacific 
College, Newberg, Ore. 


Kathleen Dolan, 1926 Pratt, has been made 
school librarian of the Sir Adam Beck Collegi- 
ate Institute, London, Ontario. 

Francis K. W. Drury, assistant librarian of 
Brown University Library, becomes executive 
assistant about midwinter to the Board on the 
Library and Adult Education of the American 
Library Association, succeeding Luther L. Dick- 
erson, whose appointment to the Librarianship 
of the Indianapolis Public Library has already 
been reported. 

Mr. Drury is the author of the textbook, 
Selection and Acquisition of Books for Libra- 
ries, now in use in a preliminary edition in the 
library schools, and of several reading lists. 

Edna L. Eckert, 1923 Western Reserve, for 
several years on the branch staff of the Cleve- 
land Public Library, has been appointed libra- 
rian of the Franklin Sylvester Public Library, 
Medina, Ohio, succeeding Katherine E. Wilder, 
1925 Western Reserve, who becomes librarian 
of the new Public Library, Rocky River, Ohio. 

Sarah D. M. Fisher, 1925 Wisconsin, is act- 
ing head of the loan department, Vancouver 
Public Library, during the absence of Miss 
Crompton who has a fellowship in the Gradu- 
ate Library School, Chicago University. 

Myrtle Funkhouser, 1923 Washington, 1928 
Michigan, appointed librarian of the new South- 
ern Oregon Normal School at Ashland, Ore. 

Rosella Knox, 1925 Washington, has been 
made head of the Music Division of the Port- 
land Public Library. 

Ada McCormick Mosher, 1912 Pratt, has 
been made chief of the Business and Commerce 
Division of the Detroit Public Library. 

Estelle V. Olsen, 1927 Pratt, in charge of 
the book wagon and children’s work of the 


Staten Island Division of the New York Public 
Library, appointed curator of the Commercial 
Museums in the High School of Commerce in 


New York City. 


Vernette Sutherland, 1920 Pratt, appointed 
librarian of the Leonia (N. J.) High School 
Library. 

Mercy Stoner, formerly doing hospital library 
work with the Public Library, St. Paul, ap- 
pointed librarian of the Bloomingdale Hospi- 
tal, White Plains, N. Y. 


Marion Stute, 1927 Western Reserve, has been 
made head cataloger and assistant librarian of 
the Public Library, Eveleth, Minn. 


Nouvart Tashjian, 1908 Western Reserve, 
head cataloger in the Kansas City Public 
Library, has resigned to join the staff of 
the Washington Square Library of New York 
University. 

Elizabeth W. Willingham, 1927 Western Re- 
serve, has resigned as reference assistant in the 
Richmond, Va., Public Library, to become libra- 
rian of the Y.M.C.A, School of Technology, 
Cleveland. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 

Recent appointments of the class of 1928 
include: Gertrude Putnam, to be librarian of 
the public library at Bremerton; Alice Pred- 
more, assistant jn the Tacoma Public Library; 
Elizabeth Coale, assistant in the University 
of Idaho Library bindery and_ periodical 
department; Grace Shirk, librarian for the In- 
ternational Fisheries Commission, Seattle; 
Phyllis Jansen, assistant in the Seattle Public 
Library; Vida Jones, assistant in the Portland 
Public Library; Grace Graham, assistant in the 
high school division of the Vancouver, B. C., 
Public Library; Elizabeth Strand, assistant in 
the circulation department of the Portland 


Public Library. 
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PRESSURE POLITICS* 


THE STORY OF THE ANTI- 


SALOON LEAGUE by Peter Odegard 
$3.50 


“By all means read Odegard before you discuss 
politics very much this year.” —W. E. Garrison 
in The Christian Century. 

*This is the only American University Press 
Book ever recommended by the Book’ of the 
Month Club. 

THE FINANCES AND FINAN- 
CIAL ADMINISTRATION OF 


NEW YORK CITY 


For the first time, a comprehensive and intelli- 
gible book on this subject—of interest to every 


city official and student of municipal affairs in 


the country. $3.00 





PARADOXES OF LEGAL 
SCIENCE by Benjamin N. Cardozo 


4 study, in the philosophy of Judge-made law, 
by one of the greatest, living, legal scholars and 
jurists. $2.50 


—_———$—$—$—— 


THE SUPREME COURT OF THE 


UNITED STATES 
by Charles Evans Hughes 


An interpretation, for the layman, of its begin- 
nings, methods and achievements. $2.50 





THE HUNGARIAN-RUMANIAN 


LAND DISPUTE by Francis Deak 
$5.00 


A study of Hungarian Property Rights in 
Transylvania under the Treaty of Trianon. This 
is the only book in English on the controversy 
that has caused anxiety for several years to the 
advocates of peace in Central Europe. 








A new, classified catalogue is now 
ready 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 

NEW YORK 





Thirty 
beautiful photographs for 
display in your library... 
furnished without charge. 





The Government Travel Bureau of 


South Africa 


has prepared this collection of photographs 
especially for the use of librarians. It has been 
shown in many libraries, has created consider 
able interest and will be loaned to any librarian 
who will exhibit it. Mounted on 1oxtro sheets, 
the photographs are easy to exhibit. Interesting, 
instructive, illustrated literature is available to 
supplement the exhibit. 
Among the many interesting things in South 
Africa that can not be found in any other 
country are 

Mile Deep Gold Fields 

Great Diamond Mines 

Mysterious Zimbabwe Ruins 

The Magic Cango Caves 

Barbaric Bantu War Dances 

Quaint Kaffir Kraals 

The Mighty Drakensberg Mountains 
Wonderful Victoria Falls 

The Valley of a Thousand Hills 

The 100 mile sun, sea, sand and 

mountain marine drive of the glorious Cape. 
Many of these interesting scenes 


and others are shown 


We shall be very pleased to hear 
from librarians who desire to 
exhibit photographs in their libra- 
ries. Have you read the “His- 
torical Resume of South Africa’? 
Free for the asking. 


GOVERNMENT TRAVEL 
BUREAU OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 





Dept. HB.3, 11 Broadway, New York City 
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See 


—THE GIFT BOOK “par Excellence”— 


—THE POEMS OF NIZAMI— 


Described by LAURENCE BINYON 
A folio volume containing SIXTEEN magnificent colour fac-similes of the 
“Finest Persian Manuscript in Existence”—(Size 143 x 954) 
—Published by “THE STUDIO,” LONDON— 
Ordinary Edition— £1. 10s. Od. net Edition de Luxe—<£21. Os. Od. net 


Order at once from the American Agents: (50 copies only for sale on hand made Paper and 
bound by Sangorski & Sutcliffe) 


B. F. STEVENS and BROWN, Ltd. 
4 TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, W. C. 2. 
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|| CURRENT AND OUT OF PRINT BOOKS, 


Place your renewals for subscriptions with 


OTTO HARRASSOWITZ 


LIBRARIES’ EUROPEAN AGENT 


LEIPZIG, Germany 


SUBSCRIPTIONS _ 





CONTINUATIONS, 





| 








| Two Tone Buckram 


NEWARK in NEW JERSEY 15th to the 18th century. 





LIBRARIANS 
Special Offering 
To promote the use of Rademaekers’ 
Specially Prepared Paste, we are offer- 


ing it at the price of 75c. per quart 
can, postage prepaid. 


L’Art AncienS. A. 


Dealers in Rare Books 


(formerly Lugano) 
Use Rademaekers’ Library Binding for a 
all your rebinding needs: 


SERVICE 
IS OUR MOTTO 


ZURICH (Switzerland) 


**Felsenhof,” Pelikanstrasse 8. 


Span-o-Tone 
Library Fabrikoid co 


New Bright Colors 
Manuscripts and Rare Early Printed 


WM. H. RADEMAEKERS | Books. Old Books on Medicine and 
& SON CO. 


Natural Sciences, Fine Books from the 
Library Binders 
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LIBRARY PURCHASING GUIDE 


A Classified Directory of Supplies for Libraries and Schools 















ATLASES, GLOBES AND MAPS 
—_ 


The George F. Cram Company, 32 East 
Georgia St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Chicago Office: 608 South Dearborn St. 


Maps of all kinds—School, Library, Commercial and 
Road Maps. Makers of the famous line of Cram’s Atlases. 
Qriginators of Markable, Washable School Maps. What- 
wer your needs may be in the field of maps, atlases and 
globes communicate with us. This is our sixtieth year in 
husiness. It will be a pleasure to serve you. School 
Map, Commercial Map, Atlas or Globe catalogs mailed 


on request. 











J. L. Hammett Company, 
Kendall Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
380 Jelliff Avenue, Newark, New Jersey 

Maps and Globes for Libraries and Schools. Maps fur- 
nished in paper sheets or mounted on cloth, mounted with 
common rollers or spring rollers or in cases. Special Map 
(Cases made to order of any kind of wood desired. Cata- 
logues sent to any Library upon request. 












BINDERS BOARD 


Davey Company, 164 Laidlaw Avenue, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Davey binders board is the standard for library bind- 
ings. It is made in three grades—Green Lapet (tar 
binders), Buue Lapei (special binders), Rep LABer 
(natural binders), and stocked in all standard sizes by 
leading board distributors. The Davey Company has 
manufactured binders board for more than three-quarters 
of a century and Davey board will meet every binding 
requirement. 















BINDERS FOR MAGAZINES 


The H. R. Huntting Co., 29 Worthington St., 
Springfield, Mass. 












Are the makers of The UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE 
BINDER, the most efficient low-priced locking Binder 





obtainable, and the H. R. H. SPRING BACK BINDER. 
Both types made in several different attractive styles and 
only from the best materials. Write for a price list and 
particulars of other Binder-Covers. 


William G. Johnston Co., 
1797-1928 
1130-1142 Ridge Ave.; 334-5 Boulevard of 
the Allies, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Although the establishment of the business dates back to 
1797, we have kept abreast with the wonderful changes 
that have taken place in the world of Manufacture, Print- 
ing, Binding, Engraving, Lithographing. So at present 
our manufacturing plant is equipped with most modern 
machinery, our product has brought us into the class of 
manufacturers of high grade goods, A continuation of our 
reputation is based upon this record. 

















For Pamphlets 





Gaylord Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., 
and Stockton, Calif. 

Originators of pamphlet binders with gummed binding 
strips. All styles including magazine binders, multi- 
binders, duplex pamphlet binders and music binders in a 
choice of colors of pressboard, lithomount, photomount or 
red rope. Samples free. Address nearest house. East or 
west—prices the same. 


BOOK BINDING 


Dess &% Talan Co., Inc., 420 East 149th St., 
New York, N. Y. 
Specialists in Lirbary Bindings 





Exceptional Facilities for Quality and Service. Our 30 
years experience enables us with the aid of the most 
modern machinery to execute our work with skill and good 
taste. Only the best materials used. 

Our Fabrikoid Bindings have met with instant approval. 

Send for our latest price list. 


The Dieter Bookbinding Company, Library 
Bookbinders, 1130 23rd St., Denver, Colorado 


Library bindings in any style: Du Pont Fabrikoid, 
Library Buckram or leather, Art Bindings, highest grade 
of workmanship. We are specialists. Write for prices. 


Mutual Library Bindery, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Our Better Beund Books are not the cheapest but the 
most economical. Why not send us a volume for free 
sample binding. 


Wm. H. Rademaekers & Son Co., Newark, N.J. 


Rademaekers Standard Bindings have been known to 
the Library world for over twenty-five vears. Our success 
is due to Prompt service, Right price, personally selected 
materials and the best workmanship. Rademaekers bind- 
ings the standard of the Library world. 


Universal Publishing Syndicate, 23rd St. and 
Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chas. W. Carroll, President 


A bindery that really knows how to properly “season” a 
binding before it is sent to the libraries for use. The 
name “Universal” on library bindings is generally con- 
sidered alongside “Sterling” on silver. A trial will con- 
vince you. 

San Antonio, Texas, branch of Universal Publishing 
Syndicate located at 207-09-11 West Market St. 


Wagenvoord % Co., Lansing, Mich. 


We can supply you with New Books, resewed and re- 
enforced, in publishers’ or library buckram covers. Shall 
be glad to send you our catalogues of New Books, and 
price list of rebinding books and periodicals, “Our bind- 
ing Outwears the Book.” 



























If you are looking for a binder who can give you high 
class workmanship and prompt service at a moderate price, 
send your books to the Winckler Bindery. We are experts 
in binding Magazines, Scientific Journals and periodicals of 
all kinds, also we take great care in restoring valuable old 
books. 
















BOOK BINDING SUPPLIES 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy, Inc., 119 W. Lake St., 
Chicago, III. 


Supplies of every description for binding books: 
Leathers, Cloths, Tools, Binders’ Boards, Glue, Lining 
Papers, Gummed Tapes, Head Bands, etc. We carry 
Interlaken Book Cloths and Du Pont Fabrikoid. 














BOOK CLOTH 


Joseph Bancroft & Sons Company, Rockford, 


Wilmington, Delaware 
Selling Agents, A. D. Smith 6 Company, 290 Broadway, 


New York 


Manufacturers of Linen Finish, Buckram, Oxford, Eton, 
Rugby and Legal Buckram. 
Legal Buckram is made in accordance with the specifi- 


cations of the Bureau of Standards of the United States, 
for the preparation of Buckram for binding volumes to be 
filed for record, 






















Demco Library Supplies, {14 South Carroll Sc., 
Madison, Wis. 


Dealers in fine quality, variety of colors, square yard 
prices. Our book cloth is not cut in strips and sold by 
the roll, hut sold by the square yard at reasonable rates, it 
being more economical to purchase by the yard and then 
cut to desired widths, 


The Holliston Mills, Inc., Norwood, Mass. 


Branch Offices and Warehouses at Boston, New York, 
Chicago and St. Louis 


Makers of fine Book Cloths. A type and grade for every 
need; available in a wide range of colors and patterns, 
Library Buckram, the most durable of all binding fabrics, 
has been the standard library re-binding cloth for many 
years. 













Interlaken Mills, Providence, R. I. 
New York Office: 18 Thomas Sr. 


Manufacturers of book cloth, “From the Bale to the 
Book,” including durable and handsome Art Buckram and 
Two-Tone Buckram, especially designed for library uses. 
To any library which has not already a sample book of 
Interlaken Cloths, we shall be glad to supply one, free of 


charge. 
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Demco Library Supplies, 114 South Carroll §¢., 
Madison, Wis. 


Demco mending materials have stood the test of time 
They are: art gum, binders’ thread (skeins), bone folders, 
book cloth, double and single stitched binder, gummed 
cloth tape, gummed paper, Japanese tissues, marble and 
onion skin paper, super, thread drawn tape, transparent 
paper tape, flexible glue, glue heater (electric), paste and 
paste powder. 


Gaylord Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., 
and Stockton, Calif. 


Everything needed for book mending including supplies} 
for the famous Toronto Method of Book Repairing. In. | 
struction in the Toronto Method and samples of any book 


mending materials sent free on request. Address nearest 
house. East or west—prices the same. j 


The H. R. Huntting Co., 29 Worthington St., 
Springfield, Mass. 

are the Originators of the Portable REVOLVING pic. 

TIONARY STAND, the H, R. H. SHELLAC JAR and 


other conveniences for the Librarian. We specialize in 
Book-Mending Materials of every sort. Have you yet tried 


H. R. H. BOOK LACQUER for waterproofing book covers? 
or our H. R. H. GLOOPASTE for mending purposes. 
Complete catalog on request, 


BOOK STACKS 





Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 
Art Metal Steel Book Stacks of standard and bracket 


types for all Library installations. Our engineers will help 
you plan your library. Specialists in Stee) Library Equip. 
ment for over a third of a century. Now installing complete 
Library Equivment im steel for the new Philadelohia Free 
Library, 


Demco Library Supplies, 114 South Carroll St., 
Madison, Wis. 


Steel) and wooden book stacks, or shelving. Standard 


types, solid steel ends, or open ends with uprights. Prices 
to suit budgets. Olive green finish, baked enamel. 


The Hine Desk % Fixture Co., Designers and 
Builders, 52 Lafayette St.. New York City; 


2166-72 Fifteenth St., Denver, Colo.; 
21 Second St., San Francisco, Calif. 


The only book stack built offering protection to book 
bindings and covers. The Hine patent includes the only 


important improvement in book stack construction in twenty 
vears. Manufactured in New York. Colorado and Cali- 
fornia. Estimates and plans cheerfully furnished. 


Snead &% Company, Foot of Pine St., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Branch: 250 Richmond St., West, Toronto, Canada 

Manufacturers of Library Bookstacks; Newspaper Stacks: 
Steel and Glass Office and Factory Partitions. Write us 
about your problems and we will send you specific infor 
mation covering any of the equipment referred to above. 


Demco | 
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300K TRUCKS 
300K TRUCKS 


Demco Library Supplies, 114 South Carroll St., 
Madison, Wis. 


A light weight, all steel book truck substantially braced, 
yith 4 swivel 2 inch casters, rubber tired. Suited to the 
seeds of small public and high school libraries. Smallest 
ind lightest weight book truck in United States. 70 Ibs., 
vated, and 35 Ibs. on floor ready for use. Picture on 


request. 


BOOKS 
Wholesale 


The Baker & Taylor Co., 55 Fifth Ave., 
New York 


Established in 1830. Comprehensive stock of books 
of al] publishers and location here enable us to render 
prompt, complete book service not possible elsewhere. 
Ninety per cent of important books published in New 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia, within five hour radius of 


our stock rooms. 


The Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co., Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin 


Wisconsin’s largest Book Store maintains a department 
devoted exclusively to the needs of Public Libraries, 
Colleges and Universities. Ask for our latest 


Schools. 
We specialize in library 


catalog, “Books for the Young.” 


service. 


The H. R. Huntting Co., 29 Worthington St., 
Springfield, Mass. 


We supply any book of any publisher in either Pub 
lishers’ Binding or Completely Resewed Binding at best 
Library discounts, Advance Lists of Current books are 
being issued constantly and no Fiction or Juveniles are 
listed that have not been read in advance. Our corps of 
Readers includes many experienced Librarians. Lists free. 


A. C. McClurg & Co., 333 E. Ontario St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Specialists in library book service. Since 1876 we have 
operated a separate department for handling orders from 
Public Libraries, Schools and Colleges. Our long experi- 


ence, our immense stock, together with our liberal discounts 
and central geographical location, combine to make this 
the logical place to send book orders. 


Mutual Library Bindery, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 
We can supply books from all publishers in our resewed 


binding, or in the regular publisher’s binding at a liberal 
discount. Try our Better Bound Books. 


Putnams, Library Department, 2 West 45th St., 
New York City, N. Y. 


Librarians agree that the service of the Putnam Library 
Department is remarkable. 


This service includes supply- 


ing all books of all publishers. Orders are filled quickly, 
intelligently, and accurately; back orders are carefully fol- 
lowed up; completeness and exactness of service are em- 
phasized. Correspondence is solicited from institutions dis- 
satisfied with their present arrangements. 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., 
New York City 


Scribner's Library Department, one of the pioneers in 
this field, supplies Public, University, School and Club 
Libraries with the books of all publishers, at the usual 
library discounts, and makes a specialty of personal and 
detailed service. Orders large or small receive the same 


careful attention. 


Out of Print 


Dauber &% Pine Bookshops, Inc., 66 Fifth Ave., 
New York 


Specialists in Out of Print Books and Books on Special 
Subjects. Supplied from our own large and well chosen 
stock or diligently searched for and intelligently reported. 
No charge for this Service. Particular attention paid to 
Library Want Lists. 


Nationa] Bibliophile Service, Library Agents, 
347 Fifth Ave., New York 


Hunting for needles in haystacks is exasperating and 
often consumes precious time. Our Out of Print Book Search 
Service is designed to relieve busy librarians of this task. 
Books wanted may be listed with us without charge, nor 
is there any obligation to purchase items reported. 


Second Hand, Bargains 


Dauber &% Pine Bookshops, Inc., 66 Fifth Ave., 
New York 


We have one of the finest stocks of good books in all 
departments of literature, art, science, history, etc., in good 
condition and of special) interest to Librarians. Our prices 
are reasonable and our service dependable. Your want lists 
will receive the same attention as your personal visit at our 
well appointed store. 





Schulte’s Book Store, Inc., 80 Fourth Ave., 
New York City 
Book wants supplied. One or thousan ls, Largest stock 
of classified second hand books in New York. Your want 
list will receive prompt and eficient attemion. We buy 
your duplicates at full market value. Catalogues free. 


Importers 


The Polish Book Importing Co., Inc, 38 
Union Square, New York, N. Y. 


The largest foreign language bookstore in the United 
States and has the )argest wel) selected stock of Polish 


books on all subjects. Catalog upon request. 
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Foreign 





L’Art Ancien S. A., Pelikanstrasse 8, 
Zurich, Switzerland 

Large stock of rare books (15th-18th century). In- 
cunabula, Occult Sciences, Mathematics, Americana, Geog- 
raphy, Voyages, Near and Far East, Illustr. Books, Cele- 
brated Presses, Art, Bindings, Manuscripts, Music, Italian 
Literature. Latest catalogue: Early Books on Medicine, 
Natural Sciences and Alchemy, 2000 numbers, 106 illustra- 
tions, 700 pp. cloth. Swiss Frs, 12—post free, 


Akateeminen Kirjakauppa—Akademiska Bok- 
handeln. Booksellers and Subscription Agents, 
Helsingfors, Finland 


W. and G. Foyle, Ltd., Library Specialists, 
119-125 Charing Cross Road, London, Eng. 


English books on every conceivable subject. Enormous 
stock—-new, as new and second-hand—inc)uding sets of 
authods, out of print and rare books. Good discounts to 
Libraries. Books sent on approval. 20 Departmental 
Catalogues issues. 

Otto Harrassowitz, Leipzig, Germany 

Current books of all countries—continuations—period- 


ical subscriptions—out of print books—bibliographical in- 
formation—library bindings. References on application. 


Karl W. Hiersemann, 29 Konigstrasse, 
Leipzig, Germany 


Books of all countries, in never mind what language 
and of what century. Specialties: Incunabula, Wood-cut- 
books of the 16th, illustrated books of the 17th and 18th 
centuries, old valuable bindings, Initials and Miniatures, 
European and Oriental Manuscripts with and without Mini- 
atures. Fine and applied Arts, Classic and Medieval, 
Archeology, Architecture, Oriental Art, Americana. _ Peri- 
odicals and Publications of Learned Societies. Ask for 
catalogues and information. 


Martinus Nijhoff, The Hague, Holland 
Large stock of new and second-hand books in all classes 
of science and art. Complete sets of periodicals and 
learned societies. Very careful European and South Amer- 

ican periodical service. Systematical catalogues free. 


B. F. Stevens & Brown, Ltd., 4 Trafalgar 
Square, Charing Cross, London, W.C.2, 


England 


Since 1856 we have specialized in the supply of Books 
(new or old), Periodicals, Engravings and Art Material of 
every kind to American Public Libraries and Universities, 
We undertake literary and historical searches, and special: 
ize in rotograph and other reproduction of documents in 
the Public Record Office and elsewhere. 


BULLETIN BOARDS (Changeable Letters) 





Davenport-Taylor Mfg. Co., 412 Orleans St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


D. & T. Changeable letter bulletin boards are used in 
Libraries for posting special announcements, new books 
received, etc. They are made with grooved felt back- 
grounds into which white Dataloid letters fit. A large 
variety of styles and sizes are illustrated in a catalogue 
which is sent free on request. 


J. L. Hammett Company, Kendall Square 

Cambridge, Mass. 

380 Jelliff Avenue, Newark, New Jersey 

Cork Bulletin Boards made to order any size 

framed or unframed. Write to us for quotation, We are 

manufacturers of Day Adjustable Display Rack, 2 \et) 

Strip carrying adjustable hooks for hanging maps and with 

springs for holding up drawings, notices, pictures or UNV 
thing to be hung on the wall. Send for circular. " 


Yawman and Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


“Y and E” cork bulletin boards, free standing, wall type 
or in sizes to fit wood shelving, add to the attractiveness 
of any library. 


CATALOG CABINETS 
Steel 


Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 

Art Metal Card Cabinets for your catalog files. Com. 
plete Equipment for the Modern Library in steel. Al! }y, 
the most exceptional requirements can be supplied from 
the wide range of Art Metal Stock Cases and for the ex. 


ceptional, the Art Metal Engineers will design the special 


case that completely meets your needs. 


Wood 
Yawman and Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N, Y, 


“VY and E” catalog cabinets with flush style easy sliding 
drawers are specially designed to house standard metric 
catalog cards, 


CATALOG CARDS 


Demco Library Supplies, 114 South Carroll St., 
Madison, Wis. 

Rotary cut, centimeter size, patterned after Bureau of 
Standards recommendation at Washington. Linen ledger 
index bristol of finest quality used. Cards have flexibility, 
great strength, and best of all, splendid writing surface. 


Gaylord Bros.. Inc., Syracuse, N. Y.. 
and Stockton, Calif, 
“Super-Quality” catalog cards are made of the finest 
quality rag stock from a special formula and are rotary 
cut to exact centimeter size. All Gaylord Bros. catalog 
cards are of “Super-Quality” library stock. Address near- 
est house. East or west—prices the same. 


CHARGING SYSTEM SUPPLIES 


Demco Library Supplies, 114 South Carroll St. 
Madison, Wis. 

Our line is complete. Cards: application, borrowers’, 
book, shelf list, catalog and rental collection. Borrowers’ 
register and accession book (loose leaf and bound). Book 
pockets, guides, seven day labels and fine notices. Slips: 


date, book request and fine. Our cards and record forms 
are the best grade of index and ledger paper. 


Gaylord Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., 
and Stockton, Calif. 


Everything for the charging system, printed or unprinted, 
including “Durostock Borrowers’ Cards” and identification 
cards, rotarv cut book cards in standard sizes, weights and 
colors, charging trays and printed guides. Special forms 
and sizes on order. Samples free. Address nearest house. 
East or west—prices the same. 
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yICTIONARIES 
5 At mena 


Funk % Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Publishers of the Standard Dictionaries—the only dic- 
jonaries awarded the grand prize (highest award) at the 
Sesquicentennial Exposition, Philadelphia, in 1926. The 
§ndard Dictionary family includes the Unabridged, Prac- 
“| (also published as the College), the Desk, the Com- 
vehensive. the Concise, and the Vest-Pocket. A distinc- 
we feature of the Standard Dictionaries is that all con- 
rents are arranged in one alphabetical vocabulary. 


¢. 8 C. Merriam Company, Springfield, Mass. 


Publishers for over 80 years of the Merriam-Webster 
Dictionaries. The New International is the latest and 
pest. Vt is the Standard of the Federal and State Courts. 
The Standard of the Government Printing Office. The 
Qasis of nearly all the Schoolbooks in the country. In- 
jorsed by State School Superintendents. Universally 
‘ommended by Statesmen, College Presidents, Educators, 
wi Authors. Adhered to as Standard by over 99% of 
the Newspapers. ‘The above cannot be said of any other 
hook. 


DICTIONARY STAND (Revolving) 


The H. R. Huntting Co., 29 Worthington St.. 
Springfield, Mass. 


For large, heavy or bulky Reference Books, Saves han- 
dling of books, thus ensuring to them less wear and tear 
ind a longer life. Presents the book at the proper angle 
to the eye. Stands on any flat surface; is quite portable; 
can be turned freely in any direction. Descriptive folder 


sent on request. 





ENCYCLOPEDIAS 


Americana Corporation, Peoples Gas Building. 

Chicago, Ill, and 27 William St., New 
York City, N. Y. 

THE NEW ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA, 30 vols., 

in Cloth, Buckram, Fabrikoid and Leather, and THE 


AMERICANA ANNUAL, an encyclopedia of current 
events, Standard works made in America, by Americans 


for Americans. Accurate, authoritative, comprehensive. 





Dodd, Mead &% Company, 449 Fourth Ave., 
New York City, N. Y. 


THE NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPEDIA, regu- 
lar edition, 25 volumes, red Buckram $168.00. Two-volume- 
in-one edition (13 volumes), green Cloth $105.00. Special 
terms to libraries. Late, authoritative, broad in scope, 
conveniently arranged. Selected by a joint committee of 
the A.L. A. and the N.E.A. as an encyclopedia of the 
best modern type. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., 

342 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
The ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, the supreme 
iuthority on every important subject. New Fourteenth Edi- 
tion, built new from the ground up (1929), represents the 
first complete revision in nearly twenty years. Truly 
International in scope and authorship. Contributors to the 


new Fourteenth Edition include twenty-five hundred famous 
men and women from hity different countries. Ywenty-four 
volumes, four different styles of binding. Special Library 
Form, printed on genuine rag paper. Contents identical in 
all forms. (See also Encyclopedias.) 


W. F. Quarrie & Company, 154 East Ene St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


THE WORLD BOOK, 10 volumes, $57.50. An authori- 
tative reference work for grades and high school. 
mended in the Booklist as “The best of its type.” 
in practically every recommended list issued during recent 
years and the only work included in many of them. 


Recom- 
Appears 


FILING CABINETS 
Steel 





Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 


Complete filing equipment for all Library filing needs. 
From the wide range of Art Metal Steel Filing Equipment 
you can select the files that are best adapted to your needs. 
Over a third of a century of supplying the needs of the 
Library has given Art Metal a wealth of experience which 
is at your command. 


Wood ana Steel 


Yawman and Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


“Y and E” manufacture wood and steel filing cabinets 
in many shapes, sizes, and combinations of units. If you 
have an awkward space to fill, a need for maximum accom- 
modation in a limited area, or other similar problem, write 
to see what solution we can offer. 





STEREOPTICONS, SLIDES AND FILMS 





Society for Visual Education, Inc., 327 South 
La 8. ile St., Chicago, III. 


Producers and distributors of visual equipment and ac- 
cessories, including S.V.E. Film Stereopticons; Picturol 
Film-Slides; Educational Motion Picture Films; Opaque 
and Translucent Screens; Lenses, etc. Complete set of 
catalogs upon request. 


FURNITURE 


Steel 
Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 


Complete equipment for the Modern Library in steel. 
This includes Charging Desks, Librarians’ Desks, Delivery 
Counters, Folio Cases, Book Trucks, Book Lifts, Newspaper 
and Magazine Racks, Tables, Shelving, Museum Cases and 
Card Cabinets. Send for catalogs. 


Demco Library Supplies, 114 South Carroll St., 
Madison, Wis. 


A pleasing line of steel equipment, moderately priced 
and substantial. Newspaper files, newspaper racks, maga- 
zine racks, storage cabinets, filing cabinets, book trucks. 
outdoor display cases, shelving, all in baked enamel olive 


green finish. Other finishes made to order. 
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Kewaunee Manufacturing Company, 
500 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wisconsin 


Manufacturers of library equipment and furniture of 
all kinds. Write for catalogue and quotations. 


Mutschler Brothers Company, Nappanee, Ind. 


Samson Office, Library and Class Room Tables are built 
for every department. They are made of Walnut, Ma- 
hogany, Quartered Oak, Plain Oak and Imitation Ma- 
hogany or Walnut. America’s foremost Educational In- 
stitutions are satisfied users. Let us help you plan your 
table installations. Our experience should be of value 
to you. Write us on this subject. 


Leonard Peterson &% Co., Inc., 1222-1234 


Fullerton Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Manufacturers of a complete line of furniture for the 
library. Catalog will be mailed on request. Branch Offices 
and Distributors conveniently located to serve you. 


Yawman and Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


“Y and E” Library Furniture, famous for its beauty of 
finish, its simplicity of design, and its sturdy wearing 
qualities, may be had in stock or special designs for every 
library need. Blue prints, photographs, or suggested lay- 
outs furnished upon request. 


INK 
White 


Chas. M. Higgins &% Co., 271 Ninth St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Higgins’ White Waterproof Ink is unexcelled for in- 
dexing on bookbindings of either cloth or leather. Hig- 
gins’ Eternal Black Ink, permanent as the pyramids, and 
Higgins’ Red Writing Ink, also enjoy wide favor for 
library work. 


J. W. JOHNSTON, Manufacturer, 
JOHNSTON’S SNOW WHITE Products, 


244 East Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


Johnston’s Snow White Ink is the Standard Product of 
its kind, It has been on the market continuously for over 
twelve years, being particularly well known to Librarians 
for the purpose of marking the back bindings of dark 
colored books to be placed on Library Shelves, Notices, 
Files, etc. Also for Bulletin Board Announcements, and 
for making white notices on Shelf Edges, Boxes, Drawers, 
etc. It comes in half-ounce, two ounce, half-pint, pint and 
quart sizes. 


LACQUER (Book) 


The Holliston Mills, Inc., Norwood, Mass. 


Branch Offices and Warehouses at Boston, New York, 
Chicago and St. Louis 





Barco Book Lacquer forms a washable, waterproof, pro- 
tective surface on your book covers which resists dirt, 





water, scratches, stains and insects. Barco is easily applied 
and dries almost immediately. It will not turn white. crack 
or become sticky. 


LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 


American Librarians’ Agency, Windsor, Conn, 





Do you want a better position? We have desirable 
openings all over U. S. All branches of library work 
Write us for complete information. Do you need a new 
librarian? Tell us your needs. We can supply the per. 
son you require for any place on your staff. Service free 
to employers. 


LIBRARY EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


LIBRARY BUREAU Division of Remington 
Rand Business Service 

Headquarters for library service: 

451 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 

118 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 

214 West Monroe St., Chicago, III. 

39 Second Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

1200 S. Grand Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 


For . 





The original iine of library equipment. 
Card catalog cases 

Unit Wood bookshelving 

Technical equipment 

Send for catalog “Library Furniture.” 


Vertical Filing cabinets 
In Wood. 
In Steel. 


Steel Bookstack. 


Send for catalog “Filing cabinets ir 
Send for catalog “Age of Steel.” 


Send for catalog by the same name 
Administrative records 

Send for catalog “High School Administration.” 
Catalog cards and guides 

Charging system supplies, ete. 

Send for catalog “Library Supplies.” 

Visible records for periodical and serial checking lists 
Send for catalog “Age of Vision.” 

Send for catalog “Age of Steel.” 
Send for 
Noiseless Typewriters. 


Safe cabinets. 


l'ypewriters. information on Remington 


Museum Cases. Send for catalog “Museum Cases.” 


MARKING OUTFITS 


J. W. JOHNSTON, Manufacturer, 
JOHNSTON’S SNOW WHITE Products, 


244 East Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


Johnston’s Snow White Outfit for Librarians is the Stand- 
ard Product of its kind. It contains a half ounce jar of 
Johnston’s Snow White Ink, Higgins’ Black Waterproof 
Ink, Keenan’s French Varnish, Alcohol Brush Cleaner and 
Old Witch Ammonia. Also useful accessories such as Fine 
Sponge, Camel’s Hair Brush, several Pens, Alphabet Card, 
Directions and Pen Cleanser. In fact, everything needed 
to accomplish best book marking with first class success 
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The Aeolian Company, Educational Dep'’t., 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
\UDIOGRAPHIC MUSIC for the Duo-Art Reproducing 
no in a sound-proof room. A library of recorded works 
{the masters embodying an entirely new method of music 
# esentation. The recordings are played by world-famous 
nists and explained by some of the greatest musical 
Write for illustrated booklet. 


ithorities. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 179 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Chas, H. Ditson & Co., 10 E. 34th St., New York 
Publishers of Music and Its Literature. The Musicians 
Library; Music Students Library; Pocket Music Student; 
fourse in Music Understanding; Analytic Symphony Series. 


Edwin F. Kalmus, 209 W. 57th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Everything in domestic and foreign MUSIC, especially 
\iniature and large Orchestra scores. Ask for my cata 
all Miniature Scores published. I furnish esti- 
mates on complete music Libraries and pick up your 
rders for different publishers. One order blank to One 
rson and One account, a saving in time and money. I 
carry in stock or precure also all books on musical sub- 
ae. attractive DISCOUNTS! 





gue of 


grant Libraries 





G. Schirmer, Inc., 3 East 43rd St., New York, 
N 


Our Catalog is divided into Seven Parts: 1. Songs; 2 
Choral Collections, Octavo Editions; 3. Piano Music; 4 
Organ Music; 5. Orchestra and Military Band Music; 
6. Music for Wind and String Instruments; 7. Theoretical 
Works, Musical Literature. We shall be glad to send you, 
mn request, any of the parts you are interested in. We 
ire also the publishers of The Musical Quarterly—for 
thoughtful musicians, students, and lovers of music. Un- 
ke any other musical periodical in America. 


PAPER LETTERS AND FIGURES (Gummed) 





Davenport-Taylor Mfg. Co., 412 Orleans St., 
Chicago, IIl. 


D. & T. Quality cut to shape gummed paper letters and 
figures are used by Libraries everywhere for lettering and 
numbering books, shelves, files, cabinets, etc. They are 
as easy to apply as postage stamps. A catalogue showing 
twenty-three styles and sizes will be sent free on request. 


PASTE AND GLUE 





Demco Library Supplies, 114 South Carroll Sc., 
Madison, Wis. 


Send for sample. An 


Agokee is a splendid paste. 
Glue can- 


electric glue heater which has no known rival. 
hot burn as electricity is cut off automatically when water 
mils down to certain point. Picture on request. 


LIBRARY PURCHASING GUIDE 
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Gaylord Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N .Y., 
and Stockton, Calif. 


“Gavlo,” 90c. a quart, post paid, less in quantity, is a 
quick drying. clean adhesive, specially designed for book 
repairing and all-around library use. “Gaylo” is most eco- 
nomical as it may be thinned by adding water and does 
not cake or mold. Sample bottle free. Address nearest 
house. East or west—prices the same. 













Chas. M. Higgins &% Co., 271 Ninth Sc.. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Especially adapted for Library use, Higgins’ Drawing 






Board and Library Paste is intended for mending, book 
binding, fastening classification labels. ete. Higgins’ Vege 
table Glue, an all-purpose, glue-like paste, is preferred by 
some for its low cost, although it is not so satisfactory for 
the highest quality of work. 









Wm. H. Rademaekers &% Son Co., Newark. N. J. 


Rademaekers Specially Prepared Paste is the result of 
45 years of experience, specializing in library and school 
book rebinding. It fills exactly the needs of all persons 
requiring a paste for the repairing and mending of books 
This paste is sold to libraries and schools at $1 per quart 








can, postage prepaid. 













PERIODICALS 








Subscriptions 


The F. W. Faxon Co., Faxon Bldg., Back 
Bay, Boston, Mass. 








(Library Specialists) 






Subscriptions to all periodicals—American and Foreign. 
Our Subscription Department, under Mr. Faxon’s_ per- 
sonal supervision, gives prompt, accurate and expert serv- 
ice. He knows what librarians Hundreds are 
enthusiastic customers. Our includes ‘Tithe pages 
and indexes; Free sample numbers; adjustment of all 
complaints; “Monthly Poster.” 






need, 





service 







Leonard Scott Publication Co., 249 W. 13th 
St., New York City 


Founded 1810. Sole distributors of the Nineteenth Cen 
tury and After, Contemporary Review, Fortnightly Re 
view, Blackwood’s Magazine, Edinburgh Review and Quar 
terly Review on the American continent. The six most 
distinguished and authoritative British periodicals 
plied at nearly 50 per cent less than the publishers’ price 
Specimen copies free to libraries. 








sup 










B. F. Stevens & Brown, Ltd., 4 Trafalgar 
Square, Charing Cross, London, W.C.2, 
England 









Subscriptions entered for all classes of European Peri 
odicals, Transactions of Learned Societies. Careful 
search made for back numbers and sets of periodicals. 
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Back Numbers 


The F. W. Faxon Co., Faxon Bldg., Back 
Bay, Boston, Mass. 
(Library Specialists) 





Sets, partial sets, odd volumes, and back numbers. Ameri- 
can and British. Largest stock in the United States. Thirty- 
five years experience with library orders. Send us your 
want lists. Your duplicate magazines exchanged. 


B. Login & Son, Inc., 29 East 21st St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Back Issues, Chemical, Medical and Scientific Periodi- 
cals, Domestic and Foreign, Sold and Purchased. Please 
send us a list of your WANTS as well as a list of material 
you wish to dispose of. (Established 1887.) 


The Colonial Art Company, 1336-1338, 
W. First St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
“The Print Guild of America’ 


Fine Art Reprodueotions of the old and modern Masters 
Large subjects. Fac-simile prints. Also American Mas- 
ters. Modern. Send 10c for catalog No. 12, fully 
illustrated. Study prints. ‘The most complete line of 
Miniature study prints in full color available. Send 10c 
for new Study Print Catalog No. 9. 


The Copley Prints: Curtis & Cameron, 
Dept. I. N., 221 Columbus Ave., Boston 


Distinguished works of American Art. Also Abbey's 
Holy Grail, depicting the triumph of right over evil, in 
complete set of fifteen colored cards. Will be sent on 
approval. Also book on American Mural Painting. New 
edition of Illustrated Catalogue, 98 pages—-practically a 
little handbook of American Art--25 cents. 


Detroit Publishing Co., 2373 17th St., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Photographic prints and slides of Geography, History, 
Geology, Architecture, Industry, Engineering, Transporta- 
tion, Nature Study and Art. Sole publishers of Barns 
Health Cartoons. Largest and best line of print publica- 
tions from leading Galleries for art and educational, as 
well as reference purposes. Also, Phostint Post Cards 
and celebrated “Little Phostint Journeys.” 


Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. 


The best of a million negatives. Not mere pictures 
but stereographs, the photograph with a third dimension— 
“What the radio does for sound the stereograph does for 
sight—-it annihilates the Miles.” Lantern Slides that 
are the masterpieces from a million negatives. 


Rudolf Lesch, Fine Arts, 225 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Publishers of Carnegie Corporation Art Reference Set; 
Representatives of European publishers such as Seemann’s 
collection of 3000 subjects in small, inexpensive color 
prints; Alinari, world famous for their old master color 
facsimiles, and many others, which enables us to give 
libraries an unequalled reference series. 


POSTERS 


Demco Library Supplies, 114 South Carrol] §; 
Madison, Wis. 


A poster for every occasion librarians celebrate. 
cluding Good Book Week. We are continually 
new posters. Our new catalog describes and _ jllys 
them. Its full of ideas and helps for you. Let us send 
one free. 


SEE AC 8 ae seen ESB! 


Gaylord Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 
and Stockton, Calif. 


Printed, illustrated posters for library advertising, spe 
cial book dispiays, announcements and all library purposes. 
Illustrated catalog showing all styles sent free. Addresci 
nearest house. East or west—prices the same. ‘| 
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SHELVING 


Yawman and Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. A 


“Y and E” unit adjustable wood shelving is specially f 
designed for library needs. Made to fit any space, high | 
or low, and can be furnished for walls, self-standing § 
double faced, or equipped with bulletin boards. ; 


STATIONERY SUPPLIES 


Library Pens 
Esterbrook Steel Pen Co., Camden, N. J. 


Highest quality pens for all purposes—Falcon, Stub, § 


Oval Point, or Fine Point. DRAWLET PENS are idea! 7 
for lettering Labels, File Folders, Index Cards, Notices, 9 
etc.; easy to use with neat results. Information on request. 
Sold by stationers everywhere. 





Spencerian Pen Co., 349 Broadway, New York | 


Spencerian Pens have been on the market since 1858 


and are known throghout the United States for their 
quality of metal, workmanship, uniformity and durability 
They are stocked by all stationers. Samples will be mailed } 
upon request. Fine, Medium, Stub, and’ Dome Points. 


STATUARY 


P. P. Caproni & Bro., Inc., 1914-1920 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass. 


For nearly half a century makers of plaster Reprodu 
tions of Antique, Medieval and Modern Sculpture. Our 
new bust of Andrew Carnegie should be of great interest 
to many librarians. 


TRAVEL BUREAU 
Joslin’s Famous Tours, Newark Valley, N. Y. 


Mr. and Mrs. Joslin, the well known Tour Conductors, 
have the following escorted Tours: 

Mediterranean-Holy Land, ete. Jan. 10th and Feb 
28th. All expense only $500.00. 

California and Hawaii. Feb. 4th. $890.00. 

Our National Parks, Pacific Coast, Canadian Rockies. 
July 2nd. $610.00. Folders mailed on request. 
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The New UNITED STATES CATALOG weighs twenty-five 
pounds, Think what a strain on the binding that represents. 





this great strain by using the large volume in 
conjunction with 


You can insure against the possible results of 
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STAND 


The CATALOG is a prime necessity. 
The STAND will help you to use it 
with ease and convenience and the 
CATALOG will last probably four to 
five times longer. 


0. b. 
Springfield 


$10.50 —— swines 


We recommend it as a gilt-edged investment 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO., Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


The Originators of the REVOLVING DICTIONARY STANDS 


Genuine quartered oak, five ply laminated top stained to a light 
golden oak or a medium antique oak finish. 3 $3 33 














“Wagenccord +p. 


Booksellers—Library Bookbinders 
420 N. Grand Ave. 


We supply new books from all publishers, re-sewed in original covers or bound in Book- 
kraft Fabrikoid or library buckram. The re-sewing makes later binding unnecessary. 

Send us your complete list. Besides the regular discount, we give you a quantity discount 
which will more than pay for transportation charges on your orders. 

Your old books re-bound by us in the various beautiful shades and patterns of the new, 
waterproof Bookkraft Fabrikoid are very attractive and will make your bookshelves more cheer- 
ful in appearance. 

Ask for our free catalogue of best juvenile literature. 


Lansing, Mich. 














JOHNSTON 
THE - : 
JOHNSTON r 
juxston | Library Magazine Holders 
HOLDER This type of Cover is the most successful and well known 


Strongly and firmly built, they withstand 
the wear of long and continued usage. 


3 
| Magazine Holder for Reading Rooms and Libraries 
A 
Made in all sizes and styles of binding. Write for Catalog 
Tt 


owe: 30 Ri A 
William G. Johnston Company 2@ J) 26, Ridge Avenue 
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NEW CONVERTS DAILY 


TO ae VALUE OF RESEWED BINDINGS 


“We have never had to rebind a resewed book” 
wear ordinary bindi ngs” says another 


says one Librarian—"resewed books { 


A THOROUGH TRIAL WILL BE AMPLE PROOF 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. 


Myrick Building 


Booksellers and Bookbinders 
Springfield, Mass. 





If Books Could Be Better 
Bound We Would Do It 


Any Book of Any Publisher 
In Any Binding 
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JAMES BUCHANAN & HIS CABINET 


on the Eve of Secession 


by Philip Gerald Auchampaugh, Ph.D. 
Professor of History, State Teachers College, 
Duluth, Minnesota 


let} $> 4 
» 92.4 


Address 
PHILIP G. AUCHAMPAUGH 


State Teachers College, Duluth, Minnesota 


The Haylofters Company 
Publishers 
One Act plays by distinguished authors 
Tom Cushing, Agnes Rothery, Ruel C, 
Tuttle, Hubert Osborn, Mildred Harris. 
Robert Hillyer. 
Send for list. 


P. O. Box 1441 Hartford. Conn. 

















Specialists in Library Binding 





We count among our patrons the foremost 
institutions in New York. 30 years of ex- 
perience in the line. All our work under 
our personal supervision. Equipped with the 
most modern machinery. Expert workman- 
ship and service. Send for latest price list. 


Samples bound free of charge. 


DESS % TALAN CO., Inc 


420 East 149th Street New York, N. Y. 


Do You Want | Do You Need 
a Better | a New 
Position? | Librarian? 

We have desirable | Tell us your needs. 

openings all over | We can supply the 

U. S. All branches | person you require 

of library work. for any place on vour 

Write us for com- | staff. Service free to 

plete information. | employers. 

Dept. A 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
WINDSOR, CONN. 

















Out-of-Print Books and 
Books on Special Subjects 


promptly and reasonably supplied from our 
own stock, or diligently searched for and 
reported tree of charge. We carry a 

CHOICE STOCK OF SECOND HAND 
BOOKS in all departments of Art, Science, 
and Literature and pay particular attention 
to the wants of Public, University and 

Special Libraries 
Correspondence Solicited 

DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS, Inc. 
66 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Telephone: Chelsea 5670 Open Evenings 








| 
| 


Out-of-Print Books 


Back Number Magazines 


When publishers report that items on order are 
not available, there is a very fair possibility of 
securing them within a resonable time and 
always at moderate cost through the facilities 
offered by our OUT OF PRINT SERVICE. 
There is no charge for listing your wants with 
us, nor is there any obligation to purchase items 
reported. 


NATIONAL BIBLIOPHILE SERVICE 
347 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Ventnor Pier Library by 
“Y and E” 


Top, The Ventnor Pier, Atlantic City, 
N.J., the right wing houses a beautiful 
library. 


Above, an interior view of the new Ventnor 
Library, completely equipped by “Y and E.” 


LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 


Library Service Department 
1283 Jay Street Rochester, N. Y. 


Branches in all principal cities, Agents and dealers everywhere. 


HIS installation 

shows an attractive 
departure from usual 
library arrangements. 
It is but one of thou- 
sands of completely ‘“*Y 
and E” equipped libra- 
ries. **Y and E” library 
equipment includes 
charging desks, libra- 
rians’ desks, tables, 
chairs, magazine racks, 
dictionary stands, 
shelving and other arti- 
cles. And the “Y and 
E” library specialists 
are glad to work with 
you and help you plan 
new installations. 
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the plans are drawn 


Your architect will be interested in the 
suggestions of the L.B. Library Depart- 
ment Man. Your librarian will profit 
from his aid. But most of all your 
governin board will appreciate his 
wide and specialized experience. As 
building plans are drawn...questions 
of supervisory convenience arise... 
questions of wise utilization of space... 
questions of economical expenditure of 

nds...questions which he can answer 
—hbecause somewhere, sometime 
he has answered them before. 


DIVISION OF 


Behind him are fifty years of intimate 
association with the American library. 
Athis disposal are huge factories which 
for decades have built quality into 
technica) library furniture. When your 
new library or school is in the blue- 
print stage, you requisition advisory 
service for which there is no counter- 
art as you talk with the L. B. Man. 
e is near you now. Write or ‘phone . 
him at the most convenient Library De- 
partment headquarter point. With- 
out obligation of yours at all. 


Remington Rand Business Service Inc. 


Headquarter points of the Library Department 


451 Broadway 214 W. Monroe Street 1200 S. Grand Avenue 
New York City Chicago, Ill. Los Angeles, Cal. 


39 Second Street 


118 Federal Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Boston, Mass. 





RIDER PRESS, 1NC., NEW YORK 








